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HOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


ACT Ii. 


Scene I.—Chief apartment of Ignez in the Convent of Santa 
Clara, at Coimbra. An Oriel-window at the extremity. A 
curtained recess; the curtains open; a couch within it. Ignez 
at embroidery ; Diniz watching her ; her companion Zenetta, 
Governess of the children, amusing Beatriz. 


BEATRIZ. 
Sing, Netta, sing. 


ZENETTA (chaunting, as nursery rhymes). 


Myrtle-blooms, and orange-flowers ; 
Jasmine-wreaths, and rosy bowers; 
Busy thoughts, and happy hours ; 
All the bells in Coimbra’s towers 
Shall ring for my little lady. 
? [ Diniz runs up to her. 
DINIZ. 
Father wrote some for me ! 


ZENETTA. 
Polish’d arms, and neighing steeds ; 
Lofty aims, and patriot deeds ; 
Wisdom, which to virtue -leads; 
Chivalry, the creed of creeds; 
Some day for my little hero. 


DINIZ. 
Where are the bells ? I love the bells the best! 


ZENETTA. 
When arms and steeds have won the fight ; 
And aims and deeds sustain’d “ the right ;” 
Then, all the bells, with all their might, 
My grown-up hero shall delight. 
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2 HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


DIN1Z. 
How long to wait! I want to hear them now. 


BEATRIZ. 
The birdies warble ? 
ZENETTA. 
By and by, my pet, 
They will break forth. 
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DINIZ. 
Ha! mother, are you sur. 
My golden pheasant will awake no more ? 


iE Sinn I as a 


IGNEZ. 
Sweet Diniz, it is dead; but, in its place, 
Another golden beauty shall be thine. 
DINIZ. 
‘Tis not the same; my poor bird lov’d me so. 


IGNEZ. 
[t could not sing. 
DINIZ. 


It fed from out my hand : 
It look’d like music. 
ZENETTA. 


You will turn us sad. 


- DINIZ. 


Mother, the birdies mope ; Zenette is dull ; 
Give us the wind-harp’s songs. 


IGNEZ. 
Why, they are sad ! 


DINIZ. 
Sometimes, but, often, not—then, let them sing. 


IGNEZ. . 
My chatt’rer, if you will. 
[Zenetta places a wind-harp in the casement. 


DINIZ. 


Hush, sister, hush! 
And mother dear! Zenetta, tune the chords. 


Wine's ike a dirae | [ The different Eolian variations imitated. 
at's like a dirge ! 


ZENETTA. 
Your pheasant needs it, child! 
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IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 3 


IGNEZ. 
No more of that; his little heart is pain d. 
Poor babe, may greater cause ne’er, ne’er be thine. 
Now, that is loud—like wild winds rush’d to fight, 
With waves that roar against them. 
[ Beatriz creeps close to Zenetta. 


DINIZ. 
Like a storm, 
They howl again. 
IGNEZ. 
But, hark, that lulling fall, 
It laps the senses in a swoon of bliss. 
Sweet Diniz, Beatriz, now close your eyes, 
And dose upon Elysium. 
DINIZ. 
Mother, say, 
Are the winds haunted ? 
IGNEZ. 
You are not afraid ? 


DINIZ. 
Their voices moan so strangely. 


IGNEZ. 
‘ake it down. [to Zene(ta. 


DINIZ. 
Not yet! I'll cling to you, and list again. 


IGNEZ. 
Come, lay your little heads upon our laps, 
And soothe yourselves to sleep. 


DINIZ. 
Where’s father, now ? 
[As if craving his presence, from a sense of mysterious fear. 


IGNEZ. 
At court, my boy, at court. [4s if pained.] 


DINIZ. 


You told me once, 
Tell me again, dear mother, what is court ? 


IGN EZ. 
A scene of grandeur, not a scene of home; 
And we are happiest here. 
[ Beatriz having fallen asleep, Zenetta places her on a 
couch in the recess, the curtains still remaining open, 
—ZLenetta takes down the harp. 
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4 HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


DINIZ. 
Is father, then, 
Unhappy ? 
IGNEZ. 
Not so happy as with us. 


DINIZ. 
Why goes he? I should like to go as well. 


IGNEZ. 
Some day, some day! now prattle of your hound, 
The delicate Sardinian. 
DINIZ. 
Run, Zenette, 
And fetch it: my man, Gard’ner, keeps it warm. 


IGNEZ. 
Another time, my Diniz. 
DINIZ,. 
"Tis my own ! 


IGNEZ. 
And sistér’s, Diniz—it doth play with both. 


DINIZ. 
What do they at the court? Why do not you 
Go there, with us, and father, and Zenette ? 


IGNEZ. 
Ask me no more; your father, when return’d, 


Shall teach you what they do—how fine and grand. 


DINIZ. 
We will be there, next feast. 


IGNEZ [aside. | 
We ought; alas! 
This secret of our marriage should be broach’d. 
It wounds me when, with innocence, his eyes 
Ask me such questions I can ne’er explain. 
We have done wrong, since wedded, to remain 
World-branded otherwise— 


DINIZ. 


_Do tell me, when 
Dear father will come back, 


IGNEZ. 
| He sail’d, my boy, 
To keep his name-day, as we kept it here, 
In yesterday’s more quiet home-delights. 














IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


DINIZ. 
We were as merry as the day was long, 
Tho’ you were, sometimes, sad. 


IGNEZ. 

, For love of all,— 
Never observe it, Diniz!—You would count, 
When father will come back; as custom rules, 
This fete-day will be follow’d by some more, 
As gay, and as exuberant of show. 
We miss him, for the while, a few dull days, 
And father will restore us to his arms. 


DINIZ. 
I wish the days were past. 
IGNEZ. 
A kiss for that! 
If his boy long for him, his fond wife pines. 
DINIZ. 
Tune us the harp again, and I will sleep. 


IGNEZ. 
And dream he’s here ? 
DINIZ. 


Do you ? 


IGNEZ. 
Each night, my child! 
[ Zenetta, mounting to replace the harp, exclaims— 


ZENETTA. 
Oh! joy, joy, joy! the prince, the prince and train! 
[Jumping down, and laying aside the harp. 
How beautif lly their torchlight paints the whole. 


IGNEZ. 

Joy, joy indeed! if nothing speed him home 
But love for us—no bick’ring with his sire, 
No quarrel with his ministers, no feud. 
Come, Diniz dear, his foot is‘on the steps, 
At least ’tis in the court-yard—come, child, come. 

[Hurries towards the door, her countenance betraying 

anxiety ; gust as she reaches it, Pedro enters rapidly. 


PEDRO. 
Pride of mine eyes, and comfort of my heart! 
My swan of beauty! and my bird of song! 
My nightingale! my summer through the year! 
My heaven on earth! my brooding, timid dove ! 
[Kisses her affectionately—she looks up in his face in 
tearful silence. 
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Ciimb for a kiss, my eldest [stooping to him]! 
Ha, Zenette, 
Where is our youngest? Joiio’s better, girl t 


ZENETTX. 
Your blossom sleeps. [Pointing to Beatriz in the recess. 


DINIZ. 
And brother soon will mend. | 
(Pedro goes to the couch, and looks upon Beatriz. 


PEDRO. 
‘‘ If cherubs slumber, such is their repose, 
So exquisite, so beautiful they lie; 
While, o’er their forms, a soften’d radiance glows ; 
And, round their couch, celestial breezes sigh.” 


DINIZ. 
Write me some more, and I will sing them, soon. 


IGNEZ. 
My own best poet, lover, husband, lord! 
Oh, Pedro, are not tiny things like these 
All that we deem of cherub ? when they die,— 
And we have one has join’d the happy choir,— [Jn broken tones. 
I nurse a fancy, they remain for aye 
As innocently cherublike and young. 


PEDRO. 
If those who lose them find them so, above, 
Their parents’ anguish here will be repaid 
By joys like this eterniz’'d— [Again contemplating Beatriz. 
Ah, Zenette, 
What ails you? 
ZENETTA. 
Prince, I muse on him that’s lost ; 
I lov’d him like myself, then, what must ye ? | 


IGNEZ. 

Oh, change the theme—my husband’s prompt return 
Should wear no shade of gloom: but, Pedro, life, 
Naught else but love for us hath brought you back, 


So unexpectedly, before your wont ? 


PEDRO. 
Naught but my own free will. 


IGNEZ. 


r oe No cause, no strife, 
No new collision with your royal sire ? ‘i 











IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


PEDRO. 
Would Diniz join his romps among my train ? 
They have some presents for him—and for all. 


DINIZ. 
Ring out the bells for joy. Come on, Zenette. 
[Diniz and Zenetta go out trippingly. 


IGNEZ. 
Speak, speak, there’s something, Pedro? 


PEDRO. 
You are safe. 
Heaven, and the church, 
IGNEZ. 
And Pedro, 


PEDRO. 
Guard my wife. 
[ Caressing her. 
IGNEZ. 
From what? 
PEDRO. 


Be tranquilliz’d; there’s naught to dread : 
I am but anger’d, not my Ignez harm’d. 
[ Ignex listens intently. 
I went to court to keep the usual fete, 
My summons was none other, as you read. 
When [I arriv’d, there burst upon my view, 
(Concerted by my father and his tools) 
A rare intrigue—full blown—to take me in, 
With suddenness and circumstance, at once :— 
For there, to cut off my retreat, I found 
France, by a stately ambassage, engag’d 
To wed with Portugal ! 
IGNEZ. 
The twain are friends. 


PEDRO. 
Ay, but the heir of Portugal allied, 
marriage, to a royal dame of France, 
The Countries, they maintain’d, were wedded too, 
As wedded they'll ne’er prove. 


IGNEZ. 
My own, my own! 
You left them to their schemes ? 
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PEDRO. 

And flew to thee. 
For cold, my Ignez, were the gorgeous scene, 
At any time, to home: but chill indeed, . 
Where underhand entrapment mock’d with smiles, 
And would-be state-coercion mimick’d joy. | 
Hollow hearts, Ignez, half the gaudy throng, . 
And gewgaws, their great objects—heart-truths, mene / 


IGNEZ. 
You left the Court abruptly ? 


PEDRO. 
With the dawn, 
Taking no leave; disturbing no one’s rest! [sarcastically. 
It will be sport when France shall rub her eyes, 
And ask her yawning host— Where, Sire,’s your son” ? 


IGNEZ. 
Fate rule it tend to “ sport,” nor lead to strife. 
Yet, I am grateful, e’en if Love were rash. 


PEDRO. 
Now, Ignez will approve, for very pride, 
My plan to end their schemings—when we’ve chang’d, 
[ She starts. 
Refresh’d, and rested, we set forth anew, 
To be beyond the Missiles of the Court, 
My Father’s importunities, and theirs. 
My friends and train—instructed we depart, 
But none entrusted whither—wait my call; 
Eager to ride, fresh mounted, full of glee. 
We shall wend east, some leagues, then, double, north, 
To hunt those spacious forests, out of reach, 
Which skirt old Bragelone’s immense domains. 
Your nat'ral brother, whom we plac’d at Court 
To watch our enemies, I’ve brought along 
To sojourn close beside you, safe at hand 
To 7 you counsel, and companionship, 
And keep me in the light of what transpires. 


Whene’er he shall report, the Franks take wing, 
I fly to thee and home. 


IGNEZ. 
Oh, grief and joy, 
Distressingly confus’d to drink your words ! 
I’m sad to lose you, tho’ the time be short: 
But proud your going stamps you all mine own. 
I’m griev’d your father knows not We are one : 
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IGNEZ DE CASTRO, 


Altho’ convinced you judge it for the best. 
Oh, that we err not, there! a dread, by fits, 
O’ershadows me—but, Pedro, husband, go! 


PEDRO. 
We will prepare—what Missives reach you, keep ; 
What Messengers, dismiss them as advis’d. 


IGNEZ. 
Zenette shall take our place. 
PEDRO. 
And tend our lamb. 
[| Looking towards recess. 


[ They go forth. | 


Scene. II.—T7he Queen’s closet in the Palace at Lisbon.—The 
Queen and the Archbishop of Braga enter, conversing. 
ARCHBISHOP. 
Oh, rash impetuous Prince ! 
QUEEN. 
His Sire the King, 
My husband, is arous’d beyond controul. 
Our honour’s pledg’d to France; retreat is none! 
Both are impetuous, son and royal sire. 
Had he ask’d me—the plan was hidd’n from ail, 
Until they reach’d our waters—I had urg’d, 
Ere France had been invited, Pedro’s mind 
Had first been ascertain’d ; for lack of this, 
Our sovereign is committed in a way, 
I wot not how proud France shall be appeas’d. 


ARCHBISHOP. 

What course will first be tried ? 
QUEEN. 
The fetes proceed ; 

The King himself hath humbled, to go forth 
And soothe the ambassage ; and ask their grace, 
And patience, while we trace our fitful heir. 

ARCHBISHOP. 
His sudden flight perplexes every plan. 


QUEEN. 
The King pourtray’d him freaksome; quite unus'd 
To bear the curb; and, taken by surprise, 
(An ill disclosure, that) displeas’d with him ; 
This flight, a mode to vex his Father’s will, 
No disrespect to France. 
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ARCHBISHOP. 
So far, ’tis right ; 
But, will he promise still ? 
QUEEN. 
Unless restrain’d. 
Yet, if he do, he promises in vain, 
Or | misconstrue Pedro, heart and soul; 
So, matters tend to darken. 


ARCHBISHOP. 

Passing strange, 
No head in council could forecast this chance, 
Tho’ Pedro’s fiery will, and moody ways, 
Have set them tasks before. 

QUEEN. 

‘The foolish scheme, 
(Most foolish certainly, if doom’d to fail, 
Grant, in that case, it wax not full of fate) 
This scheme which thrall’d my husband's better sense, 
Intoxicated him; and keeps him blind. 
His Parasites I blame, and brand them such, 
Howe’er his ministers may brook the name, 
Who humour’d, where their duty and their state, 
Pledg’d them to cool advice, and wise controul: 
They should have check'd their master, not impell’d. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
Goncalves is a man J never lik’d; 
His look is sinister ; his movements strange ; 
He rules the rest; I would the King curb’d him. 


QUEEN. 
He hath set off, no less a man than he, 
With scarce a common escort—I divine, 
This strange, and sudden mission finds him charg’d 
To gain a secret intervied, and try, 
If Ignez may be terrified, or brib’d, 
To fly from Pein 
ARCHBISHOP. 

Oh mistaken King ! 

Queen, he will fail ? 


QUEEN. 
The mother in my heart 
Echoes, he will. 
ARCHBISHOP. 
The course the King pursues 
Reveals strong fears, his son will not be turn’d. 
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IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


Oh, lady of the land! with lpve like theirs, 
And precious helpless babes,—poor innocents 
That need them both—an old man, looking on, 
Maintaineth to his Queen, howe’er she chide, 
Your son should not be turn’d! 


QUEEN. 
Your Queen assents, 

Nature within me spurns the creed of pride, 
I cannot aid the sacrifice it craves. 
No, no, maternity and natural love 
For Pedro, and for those on whom he doats, 
Long, long have made me wish, with all my soul, 
His Ignez and himself, whom none should part, 
Were married, as they might be, and receiv’d. 
But a wife’s duty, and a Queen’s, forbids 
I should suggest a match my husband dreads. 
I warn’d you as we met, how passing wroth 
The news hath turn’d the King; when left alone, 
Seek him and soothe his mind, as you are skill’d; 
If your tact serve to pacify his mood, 
Possess him with the reasons we have conn’d. 
The wound of these, with wisdom, may be heal’d, 
Tho’ Pedro wed with Spain, and not with France. 
I must within awhile, to other cares ; 
Lord Prelate, till we mect again, farewell. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
Heaven guard, and guide, and keep you to the last, 
My gentle Lady, and my virtuous Queen, 


SCENE II1.—Three Officers of the escort of Gongalves carousing 


in a small room of an Inn in the suburbs of Coimbra. 


FIRST OFFICER. 
This is poor lodging. 
SECOND OFFICER. 
What! you miss the court? 


THIRD OFFICER. 
A variation in a soldiev’s life. [Shrugging his shoulders. 
A soldier need be fancy-fraught, and, then, 
He looks thro’ Media which shed over things, 
Common and vile, the colours of the rose. 
The hostess of mine Inn is—Juno, lads! 


The serving lass—a Hebe !—and the wine— 
Elixir! 
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FIRST OFFICER. 
If not sour, 
THIRD OFFICER. 
Commend your ‘ if!” 


This is not sour—so, Hebe, when ’tis drain’d, [ Drinking. 


Shall waft us more 





This draught to Hebe’s bloom. 


SECOND OFFICER. 
Whom pledg’d you at the banquet ? 


THIRD OFFICER. 
I forget, 
Some spruce nonentity. 


FIRST OFFICER. 
A joke of jokes, 
To seek this spruce nonentity, some day, 
And tattle how her champion of the ball, 
Held her of nonaccount. 


THIRD. OFFICER. 
I care not, |! 


FIRST OFFICER. 
What doth this jaunt portend ? 


THIRD OFFICER. 
The prince hath fled 
From court, and we race after him—For what ? 
To coax him to return. 


SECOND OFFICER. 
Or I am deaf, 
Or, from one single phrase old Gruff let fall, 


[They listen earnestly. 


(He hath a trick to mutter to himself, 

When o’erexcited, and beside his vein), 

He lurks for Ignez; Pedro he would shun. 
In truth, Goncalves seeks her, from the King, 
To bribe her off to Spain, if so he can. 


THIRD OFFICER. 
So he cannot, however he may strive. 
I lack my wits, if ever Gruff prevail. 


SECOND OFFICER. 
This sly intention quarters us so ill, 
In these same rascal-suburbs, that no stir 
May tend to warn the prince; whose steps are doge’d, 
That, when for business, or a change of scene, 
He quits his home, our serpent may sneak thro’. 
In nick of time, the starving gentleman, 
Giraldo, for Goncalves, tracks the game. 
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IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


THIRD OFFICER. 
To catch a simple lady unprepar’d ! 


SECOND OFFICER. 
And scare her, if he can, (Oh, worthy him!) 
Behind her champion’s back, to vow a vow 
Of separation, 
FIRST OFFICER. 
Anguish, and deceit! 
I wish him no success. 


THIRD OFFICER. 
Trust woman’s heart, 
And woman's head, on such a vital point, 
Goncalves pleads in vain, altho’ he turn [mocking] 
A crocodile, to weep his country’s grief. 
One look upon her babes, and all is safe. 
Let’s toast the health of Ignez. 


SECOND OFFICER. 
That for Spain! 
[Snapping his fingers, as in defiance. 
But Ignez is a rare exception, Trumps! 
Here’s to her charms! [ They drink. 
FIRST OFFICER. 
If ever they be wed, 
Then, to her virtues! 
SECOND OFFICER. 
We must guard our tongues, 
Goncalves, nor the King, should book our pledge. 


THIRD OFFICER. 
No, nor Giraldo, sworder, spy, in one. 


FIRST OFFICER. 
Or we were book’d as well, and in a page 


Black as the blackest. 


SECOND OFFICER. 
Where Gongalves dots 
Those who are troublesome, that disappear, 
And none dare search for them— 


THIRD OFFICER. 
And if they did, 
There’s none could find. — 


FIRST OFFICER. 
a: I comfort me, I’m poor, 
Those who were miss’d, these ten years, all were rich. 
[ad party appears at a half-open door, listening. 
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SECOND OFFICER. 
There was the litigant whose cause was heard, 
And judgment ripe to serve him. 


THIRD OFFICER. 
And his cause 
In prejudice of great Gongalves. 


FIRST OFFICER. 
So! 
And yet what need, where judges may be brib’d, 
And means are flush to bribe them—what the need 
To spirit men away ? 
SECOND OFFICER. | 
And stop their breath? 


THIRD OFFICER. 
Your cowards hold, that dead men tell no tales, 
So, hazard deeds of darkness. 


FIRST OFFICER. 
There is cause 
Light should be thrown on them, from patriot-swon 
Or we, and all shall perish. 


SECOND OFFICER. 
Soon, or late! 
Where are there leaders you and I dare trust? 
Or you ? 
THIRD OFFICER. 
Ourselves, whene’er the hour is ripe. 


FIRST OFFICER. 
But, how to ripen it? 
THIRD OFFICER. 
Leave these alone, 
Who rule us, ‘tis their rule shall knell the hour. 


FIRST OFFICER. 
The sooner were the better. 


SECOND OFFICER. 


Glass to glass, 
Conjure its speedy advent. 


THIRD OFFICER. ° 
When it dawns, 
I'm a false prophet if we do not hail 
Dom Pedro on our part— 


FIRST OFFICER. 


He hates these knaves 
Who govern us, and alienate from him, 
And us, and all, our sovereign lord the King. 
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IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 





SECOND OFFICER. 


A weak man, well-intention’d ! 
[Party who has been listening, disappears. 
THIRD OFFICER. 
Sparrows, mate, 
Carry you treason, unto royal ears, 
Be circumspeci! 
SECOND OFFICER. 
And wash your treason down. 
[Serving Lass enters.] 


SERVING LASS. 
Two gentlemen—no doubt they style themselves !— 
(Fine gentlemen to call for nothing,—No! 
Tho’ ordersome as customers of weight) 
Have flurried me to interrupt your cups, 
And bid you wait on them; if I were ye 
They’d wait on me, instead; tho’ saddle-sworn, 
And feigning they’re forbidden to dismount. 


THIRD OFFICER. 
Mayhap ’tis so. 
SERVING LASS. 
Mayhap they’d spare their pelf! 
THIRD OFFICER. 
How, if they’ve none to spare ? 


FIRST OFFICER. 
Whence come they ? 


SERVING LASS. 
Whence? 
Where is’t your leader bides, whoe’er he be, 
Your proud town-bird, that might have bode with us ? 


THIRD OFFICER. 
Scolding becomes our Hebe; what a treat 
Our Comrades in the dark have miss’d in thee. 


SERVING LASS. 
Ye are not going? half the wine’s unpour’d. 


SECOND OFFICER. 
Pour it thyself. 
FIRST OFFICER. 
And Joachim, and Dame, 
Tapster, who will—Giraldo, or I err. [ To officers. 


THIRD OFFICER. 
Your Jove must quit you—Hebe, do not die! 
[ Kissing her. 
[They go forth, followed by the Lass. | 
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Scene I1V.—Another aparlment of Ignez, i the Convent of 
Santa Clara—Ignez alone. 


1GNEZ. 

’Tis the first time my husband leaves my gates, 
That I reap joy instead of gloom, because 
He leaves me—but the reason’s plain and just. 
He quits me, for a space, to disconcert __ 
Manceuvres ’gainst our peace—to guard his truth 
Sacred and inaccessible, till those, | 
Who have conspir’d to shake it, and their means, 
Are utterly confounded and dispers’d. 
If every wife were cherish’d as myself, 
The world would be a paradise, and bliss 
The lot of wedded days. My Poet's soul 
Exaggerates the few poor charms of mine, 
And loves me with a superhuman love. 
Hush, hush, my heart—nor harbour other thoughts 
Than those of humblest thankfulness, and peace. 
I have sinn’d much—this tendency within 
To new-found rapture shocks my conscious soul, 
And puts the dead Constanga in mine eyes. 
She died—so I had perish’d, had her lord, 
After he stray’d to cota my love, 
(A love that words can never, never paint !) 
Had this sole umpire of my earthly fate, 
Cast my poor heart away—that cause of grief 
Which, till the meek Constanca ceas’d to mourn, 
At least, was fortified from grosser sin— | 
Oh! name it not to fancy’s merest dream, 
A consummation that had driv’n me mad, 
Peace, flutterer! peace! on ills that cannot hap, 
Expend not anguish, and delusive fear. | Pauses. 
Again, this sense of ecstacy! again, 
My soul, my soul, restrain me, and correct: 
Arm me for trials, if, one risk escap’d, 
Come after that what may, deserve the name : 
Rouse me to duties, and to him whose truth 
Hath wrought salvation for me here. below, 
Make me a fount of happiness for aye. 
Pedro, my bliss! the father of. our babes, 
Would we were with thee! §—s—s—s—«isys j 

[ Gongalves is ushered in by an attendant, who retires. | 


GONGALYESs yu.» 
Worthy best homagesfor thine:ownl sweet sake, = - 
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IGNEZ DE CASTRO. ] 


IGNEZ. 
What would Goncalves here? When last receiv d, 
Pedro was by; I, then, esteem’d thee rude. 


GONCALVES. 
jf rude to Pedro, never rude to thee. 


IGNEZ. 
Rudeness to him is far more rude to me 
Than rudeness to myself. 
GONCALVES. 

If rude to him, 
Last time, or other times, the fault is thine: 
Thou art too fair to gaze on thee, nor grow 
Envious, as [ have been, and am. 


IGNEZ. 
Forbear, 
You strive to do me insult. 
GONCALVES. 


Fair Castile, 
I journey hither on affairs of weight, 
As, soon, I shall unfold. 

IGNEZ. 


| Your purpose sped, 
I must take leave ; my Lord will clide my stay. 
[rediring some paces. 
GONGALVES. 
I come from Pedro’s Sire ! 


IGNEZ. 
To me? 


GONCALVES. 
To thee! 


IGNEZ. 
Wherefore to me? 
GONCALVES. 
None else can better guess. 


IGNEZ. 
Can “ better guess”—who cannot guess at all ? 
W hat would the King ? 


GONCALVES. 
Thou’rt thrall’d—-to have thee free ! 


IGNEZ. 
I am as free as I would wish to rove ; 
A fond bird, in a golden, glorious cage, 
The world to me; for, here, I greet my Mate, 
And, here, our Nestlings chirrup forth their joy. 
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If I'm secluded of my own free choice, 
What is’t to thee, Inquisitor? say on, 
What would the King ? 4 
GONGALVES. 4 
A sacrifice, betimes, 
To duty—public welfare—and the throne. 


IGNEZ. 


A sacrifice to what ? 
GONGALVES. 
A self-restraint 
I would repay, and make the less to bear, 
By offer of all service, and estate, 
A worshipper of Beauty, as I am, 
(Since beauty smote me first, long since, in thee) 
Can lavish at thy feet. 
IGNEZ. 
You kneel to Pedro, 
Whene’er you kneel to me; for I am, Sir, 
The presence of the honour of my Lord! 
GONCALVES. 
Think lightlier of it. 
IGNEZ. 
Pedro hears thee ! 


GONCALVES. 
Nay, 
He is away. 
IGNEZ. 
He’s here—for we are one ! 
Thou hast been warn’d—forbear me—Is thy course 
For King Affonso, or thine own gross self ? 


GONCALVES. 
The King hath sent, 
IGNEZ. 
He bade thee proffer me— 
GONCALVES [inéerrupting |. 
Whate’er a king can do to keep thee blest, 
And Independent of this fleeting passion 
Which taints the wayward bosom of his heir. 
; : IGNEZ. 
Tell, Sir, the King, he knoweth.not his Son. 
: een 
Heed the King’s words, and lift :your future lot sd crodf’] 
High o'er its now-chill sphere:of chance: and change...) ¢ > | 
I love where change, the Murderer, cannot’ téthe, °°) '°" 
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IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


GONCALVES. 
We find vour lover fickle. 
IGNEZ. 
I do not! 


GONGALVES. 
Oh, beautiful in anger! brook me, still, 
I will be brief to paint the scene of woe. 
The wretched Monarch wrung his hands, and pray’d 
You would resign to reason, and to him, 
So fierce a gallant, and a son so stain’d 
With disobedience, ruggedness, and pride ; 
So should you reap forgiveness, safety, peace, 
Freedom, and, ne’er to cease, the King’s reward. 


IGNEZ. 
I cannot spare the boon your Master craves ; 
I find my liege-lord gentle ; if the King, 
His father, find him otherwise, mayhap 
The King’s to blame. 
GONGALVES. 
Oh! treason ! 


IGNEZ. 
None, Sir, none! 


GONCALVES. 
Tho’ musical as ne’er was treason yet. 


IGNEZ. 
I speak him as I prove him—if, ’mongst men, 
Where I am not, my cherisher were rude, 
Rugged, impetuous, fierce, as you defame, 
In that he tam’d his nature, to become 
My ever present balm, thou sland’rous man! 
See’st not, that if thy falsehood were most true, 
I should have doub]’d cause to doat.on one 
Who, rude to‘others, was to me so kind ? 


GONCALVES. 
Arm’d at all points! we deem’d her easy prey. [Aside. 
What, were he faithless ? 

IGNEZ. 
I would stake their lives, 

Our ever precious children’s, on his truth! 
He is not faithless,—but thyself art false— 
He is not fickle,—but thy hopes are base— 
Thou hast presum’d-—for I.am lone, and weak; 
The King shall know. thou’dst serve thy lusts, not him. 

GONCALVES. 
Thou tauntest, maiden! 
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IGNEZ. 
Matron is the name 
Pedro shall teach thee. 
GONCALVES. 
Minion is the 
IGNEZ [interrupting]. 
Curse, 
Chou would’st attaint me with; thy hopes and thou 
Are fit but for a Minion—I am none. 


GONCALVES. 

"Twas the King’s epithet. 
IGNEZ. 

The King’s forgiv’n, 
‘Lill disabus’d ; but thou, to serve thine ends, 
(Unchivalrous assailer as thou art) 
To call a solitary dame foul names, 
That, as thou tempted’st, thou might’st sting her soul, 
And bid her virtue totter through her shame ; 
Thou—were I black as thou would’st have me grim’d, 
As false, as 1 am true, as void of wit, 
Thou should’st not triumph, so; nor [ refrain 
To spurn thee, for a dastardly old man. 
Hadst wooed me for a posset, or a crutch, 
Thou hadst been seasonable—I, inclin’d. 


GONCALVES. 
The King will part ye. 
IGNEZ. 
Not the King of kings! 
We are fast knit for this world, and the next. 


GONGALVES. : | 
Thou dost blaspheme. | i 
IGNEZ. ote 

_ Or thou ?—in God’s own ways, 

Who'd thrust thy foul desires, and strive to plunge 

The little virtue thou would’st yet grant mine, 

Soul-deep in vice, an offering to the fiend. 

He’s at thy elbow, gross Ambassador ! 

Away, by thine allegiance to thy king! 

Thou tamper’st with his kin! 


' GONCALVES. 
DA tigress'rous’d !.. [ Aside. 
Thine were strange kinship, concubine! and fool ! 
[ 4s Gongalves hurries out in confusion, the Scene closes. 


ba PAS APEF A , 
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THE SIEGE OF ANTIOCH. 
A TALE OF THE FIRST CRUSADE. 
( Concluded. ) 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE STRANGER-—THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Tue sun, which had risen so auspiciously on that eventful 
morning, was verging toward the west, when Bohemond and 
Tancred sought the gates of Antioch, on their return from the 
victorious field. ‘They were accompanied by Phirouz and by a 
young warrior of graceful form and fair countenance, over whose 
brightly burnished corslet floated a scarf of snowy whiteness; a 
white plume also danced above his helmet. 

‘‘We have been mercifully protected,” said the latter, as 
they passed beneath the heavy archway of the gate, in reply to 
some previous remark of Phirouz, “and I bless heaven that in 
searching for her I have found a brother also.” 

‘‘Nay,” replied Phirouz, ‘it is I who have the greatest 
reason to be grateful: in finding Agatha, I have at the same 
time found her holy religion ; and I shall now enjoy the happi- 
ness of restoring to her the brother whom she has long lamented 
as dead, and in him, the saviour from defeat and slaughter of 
the whole Christian host.” 

Such honour I can scarcely claim,” replied Bartoido, for he 
it was; “nevertheless, I doubt not that my arrival with an 
hundred lances, at that critical moment, may have accelerated 
the victory. Short triumph, however, would have been mine at 
that happy event, had not thy sword, dear Phirouz, stricken 
down the infidel whose lance was at my throat.” 

Thus conversing, they reached the abode of Walter de Bras. 
That warrior was standing at the door, and eagerly inquired of 
Phirouz, the moment he arrived within call, if he had seen or 
heard any thing of Agatha.— : 

** Nothing,” replied Phirouz, in evident alarm; “ but what 
hath chanced, Walter, that thou makest such inquiry ?” 

“Shortly after we left the city this morning,’’ he replied, 
“my wife, accompanied by several other matrons, went forth to 
seek for food beyond the walls. On their return, Agatha 
could no where be found; my wife hath caused inquiry to be 
made through the city;  but:no tidings of the maiden have yet 
reached us.” 

“wit were vain to attempt to ‘portray the agony and consterna- 
tion which these words produced both on the lover and the 
brother. They had returned'from the victorious field, enjoying 
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in anticipation the delighted welcome they should receive from 
one so dear to both; and at the moment when they supposed 
they were about to quaff the rich draught of happiness, the 
cup was dashed rudely from their lips. The pressing entreaties 
of Walter that they would enter and take some refreshment 
after the labours of the day, fell unheeded on their ears, and 
the two young friends departed, to learn, if possible, some tidings 
of Agatha. 

Bartoldo had been left for dead upon the field of Dorylzum. 
Being severely wounded, he had fainted from loss of blood. 
He first awoke to consciousness in a rude booth which some 
women of the camp had erected, and there his wounds had been 
dressed; but being unable to march with the rest of the troops, 
when Bohemond quitted the valley, the females kindly left a 
store of provisions for his use, supposing that in a few days he 
would have recovered sufficient strength to follow the army. 
Agatha had heard rumours of his death early in the’ contest ; 
and althougl: she searched the field diligently for his dead body, 
during the few days that the army remained there, she had not 
thought of inquiring at the distant shed where he reposed, 
which indeed, from its situation, scarcely appeared to be con- 
nected with the camp. After his recovery, he fell in with a 
small band of Christians, who had escaped from Antioch in the 
early part of the siege. Their numbers gradually increased to 
about a hundred, and having chosen Bartoldo for their leader, 
he had conducted them toward Antioch, in the double hope of 
being enabled to give some aid to the famishing Christians be- 
sieged there, and of discovering his sister. It was the sudden 
arrival of his little company, which had so effectually raised the 
desponding spirits of the Crusaders in the late battle, and had 
turned the seale of victory in their favour, when it seemed to 
require little less than a miracle to release them from their 
perilous situation. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PRISONER. 


ABOVE the western gate of Antioch rose two spacious towers. 


In one of these, furnished with all the luxuries of the day, sat 


a maiden paleand dejected. Leaning her cheek upon lier left 
hand, she ed abstractedly from ine lofty casement, while 
with the’ other hand she turned over mechaiically the leavés of 
an illuminated: missab-which lay-on: the table: beside her: | The 
sound of an armed foot‘ ascending the stone staircase, aroused 
her from ‘her. reverie. ‘She ‘started++her cheek for a moment 
became flushed—then a deadly paleness overspread her features 
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—but firm and high resolve sat in her eye and on her lip; and 
ere the door of the apartment opened, her look had assumed a 
tolerable degree of composure, and her eyes, resting upon the 
pages of the volume she held, rose not, as a warrior of tall and 
commanding presence stood before her. He was in the prime 
of life, and might have been considered handsome, had not a 
low contracted forehead, and a small, restless eye bespoken 
meanness, avarice and cunning. He paused a moment, gazing 
on the maiden, who appeared as though utterly unconscious 
of his presence; then approaching the table by which she sat, 
he said: 

‘Still cold and unkind, fair one? I had hoped, after the 
dazzling offers which [ yesternight made to thee, to find thee 
more complying, and to have met a warmer reception.” 

The maiden replied not. 

‘‘ Nay, proud maiden,” he continued, “‘ an’ thou be so sullen, 
and so blind to thine own interest, Raimond can woo in another 
key. Know’st thou that Phirouz is suspected of having kept 
up a communication with the enemy during the late siege, and 
that a word from my lips can raise him to the gibbet ?” 

For any thing but this, Agatha was prepared. She knew 
that Phirouz was guiltless of any treasonable intercourse with 
the camp of Kerboga; but she felt at the same time that there 
was sufficient ground on which his enemies might build an 
accusation, since for her sake he had purchased food from the 
infidel during the famine. She saw at once all the horror of 
her situation, and stood for some time the very image of inde- 
cision and despair. 

‘* Thy silence proves thee conscious of thy lover's treason,” at 
length continued Raimond. 

‘“‘Itis false!” replied Agatha, all the decision and_ spirit of 
her character recalled by the words. ‘ Phirouz is no traitor; 
nor dare thou, Count of Toulouse, accuse him of such charge. 
A sincere convert to our holy religion, he joined our ranks from 
a sense of duty, and the same sense of duty would keep him 
true to the cause which he has espoused. On what foundation 
rests the injurious accusation ?” 

“ Kerboga’s camp-followers,” replied the chief, “‘ were seen 
beneath his tower. They supplied him with food during, the 
famine, and he was heard, by the guards, conversing with them 
in _ Moslem tongue. Methinks, maiden, thy lover stands in 
pe = y? 

‘of€1 confide in the justice of Heaven, and in the innocence of 
Phirouz,” replied she, after a:pause. ‘‘ Let the guilty tremble 
+Agatha has no fears, either for herself or her betrothed. 
Accuse him; my lord, if such be thy. pleasure; thou wilt gain 
nought but hatred from her who glories in his pure affection. 
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She, spurns at thy, vain threats, and she despises, 4im—-noble 
though he be, called—who could stoop; to,such meanness, and 
lope to accomplish his base purposes by woiking upon the fears 
of a defenceless and orphaned maiden! But thou hast mistaken 
thy captive, my lord, This massive gate-tower is yet too feeble 
a prison for a tree spirit, and thou hast mercifully Jeft with me 
the means by which, I inay escape.” She placed her hand, as 
she spoke, upon a poinard whose hilt gleamed with gems, which, 
with several other weapons, hung beside the casement. £‘ Agatha 
will fail not to use it, Sir Count, if need be—for although 
but a poor follower of the Christian camp, she has been pre- 
served from its pollutions, and has learnt so to prize ber, honour 
and her fair fame, that she will die, rather than allow a stain to 
tall upon either.” 

Raimond was disconcerted and abashed. He had. indeed 
formed a wrong estimate of the character of his captive. On 
the morning of the sally, he had been left with his followers, to 
guard the city; and on passing through the streets to.take pos- 
session of the citadel, which had surrendered on beholding the 
forces of Kerboga flying before the Christian arms—he had met 
Agatha, and being struck with her great beauty, had secretly 
given directions to two of his attendants to cause her to be con- 
veyed to the tower where she was. still confined, Little sus- 
pecting the depth and nobleness of sentiment which were hidden 
in that fair and gentle form—for a life spent in camps had made 
him but ill acquainted with the brighter points, of the female 
character—he had. sought her on the previous evening, and 
endeavoured, by appeals to her vanity and her. ambition, to 
induce her to yield to his desires.. Foiled in this attempt, he 
now hoped, by awakening her fears for .the safety of her lover, 
to prevail upon her to purchase the life of Phirouz at the price 
of her own dishonour, ‘This last resort, as we have seen, had 
also failed him; .and he now. stood, uncertain what. course to 
adopt; admiration-ef her noble nature inducing him to release 
her—his blind passions urging him to seek new measures for the 
accomplishment of his object. .. Rousing himself at length from 
his reverie, he said hastily : ) 

if This pride becomes not. thy stat‘on, maiden, and it shall not 
avail thee, ' Raimond, of Toulouse is not wont to let the quarry 
escape his hands which he -has- hunted down... Weigh, well. the 
alternative which I have offered thee, ere we meet again,” So 
saying, he abruptly withdrew. ..... | itn niesl 

The excitement, which had.neryed her forthe interview; had 
passed, and Agatha now sat: before.the table, her face buried in 
her hands;, and tears, flowing, fast and unrestrained, gave rélief 
to her overcharged, heart. Again, she heard \the bolts of her 
prison withdrawn, and half rose from her seat in alarm, lest her 
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petsecutor shonld again appear; but perceiving: that it was 
Indelgurth, the dwarfish page of Raimond; bearing food, for 
which, although her failing strength required it, she felt little 
appetite, she again sank down to her former position. 

Indelgurth, by birth a German, though not far beyond the 
age of boyhood, bore all the traces of mature years. His height 
was scarcely more than four feet; but his head might have been 
considered large upon the shoulders of a full grown man. His 
features were large, and, except his eye, which was occasionally 
lighted up with quickness and intelligence, wore a somewhat 
heavy and obtuse expression. For Agatha, during the two 
days that she had been an inmate of the tower, he had evinced 
a strong degree of interest; and the utter hopelessness of grief, 
which now weighed her down, strongly affected the not unbe- 
nevolent heart of the page, and, placing on the table the dishes 
which he bore, he said, with all the tenderness of which his 
harsh, ‘creaking voice was capable : 

You are afflicted, lady; is there any way in which the poor 
Indelgurth may be enabled to alleviate your sorrows ?” 

The maiden raised her head, and looked at him for a moment, 
as if she doubted the truth of what she heard; but perceiving 
on the countenance of the page an expression which was in 
complete accordance with his words, she replied, 

‘Alas! kind page, thou littie knowest how deeply Agatha 
needs a friend: art thou indeed willing to assist her ?” 

“Lady,” replied the page, ‘“‘ Raimond claims my services, but 
he cannot command my affection. The poor dwarf is the butt 


. at which, during the banquet, he aims the shafts of his wit— 


and, in secret, the arrows of his spleen. Thou art nearly the 
only one who has ever treated the despised Indelgurth with 
kindness.” 

“Knowest thou Phirouz, the Armenian ?” | 

’ “T should remember him, lady, for he found me during the | 
famine lying in the street faint with hunger, and he gave me 
food, and spake kindly to me: and Indelgurth never forgets a 
kind word—for he hears but few.” 

. re pow shall I reward thee, if thou wilt bear a message to 
im gn : 

““ Call me thine own kind page, and I will brave the anger of 
Raimond—ay, or even the tortures of the famine, to do thy 
bidding.” 

Agatha, amid all her sorrows, could scarce refrain from a 
smilé; as the dwarf spoke, but replied, with becoming gravity, 


“ My own kind page, thou wilt'be to me a most generous friend 
and bénefactor, ‘if thou wilt immediately seek out Phirouz. 


Give him this chain,” she continued, taking from her neck that 
which Bohemond had given her, *‘ he will instantly recognise it, 
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and tell him that she who sends it is a prisoner in the tower of 
Raimond of Toulouse.” 

‘T will do thine errand, fair lady,” said the page, and imme- 
diately withdrew. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE TRIAL. 


We left Phirouz and Bartoldo setting forth on their search 
for Agatha. Almost all the principal streets in the city had 
been examined in vain by the two friends, but no tidings of the 
lost one could be obtained; and at length, yielding to the calls 
of hunger and weariness, they unwillingly retired for the night, 
promising to meet at daylight on the followig morning in the 
porch of the church of St. Peter, thence to proceed again in 
their now almost hopeless inquiry. 

The morning came—they met—they went forth; but night 
again fell, and they still had received no intelligence—no clue 
to guide them to their beloved Agatha. 

Phirouz, almost driven to madness by this continued disap- 
pointment, raved and called down curses on the head of him, 
whosoever he might be, who had deprived him of his promised 
bride. Nor was Bartoldo less loud m his denunciations against 
the betrayer of his sister. 

The dawn of the following morning saw them again setting 
forth upon their melancholy search, but they had not prosecuted 
their inquiries through many of the smaller streets, ere they 
were met ‘by two soldiers of Raimond’s guard, one of whom, 
placing his hand upon the arm of Phirouz, bade him follow to 
the court of the council, then sitting, to answer to a charge of 
treason. | 

Phirouz, already soured by his disappointment, was roused 
almost to frenzy by the unjust accusation, as well as by the 
interruption to his search which the trial would occasion, and 
refused to obey the summons; the soldiers, however, insisted 
that their orders were peremptory, and that they must resort to 
force, unless he chose to obey the mandate of their chief. 
Phirouz’ drew his sword, and would have slain the intruders, 


had he not been held back by Bartoldo; and at length, convinced 


by his arguments that obedience'was his wiser course, he fol-+ 
lowed in sullen silence to the council.: git 

As he ‘passed up ‘the \long ‘staircase, leading to the hall in 
which the council sat, between his two guards, Indelgurth sprang 
from the crowd, and) making his way toward Phirouz, stood 'be- 
hind him and»plueked his searf. «Phirouz turned and’ stooped 
to' listen, and the dwarf, unseen by the guards, hastily whispered 
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his message, and slipped the gold chain into the hands of the 
Armenian, who felt that nothing now remained for him but to 
await as calmly as possible the result of the trial. 

The hall, which the chiefs of the crusade used for the dis- 
charge of the public business of the city and the army, was a 
spacious and not inelegant apartment. Its high arched roof 
was supported by clustered columns, of graceful proportions and 
of delicate finish. The light was received through long, narrow 
slits in the wall, somewhat resembling loop-holes, save that they 
were finished at the top with lancet-shaped arches, highly orna- 
mented. The floor of the upper end, for about one fourth of 
the whole length, was raised nearly a foot above the rest, and at 
the further extremity of this elevated floor, or dais, was erected 
a sort of throne, or chair of state, shaded by a gorgeous canopy. 
This was occupied by Godfrey as president of the council. The 
other leaders were ranged on either hand, on seats of less elabo- 
rate workmanship. 

Phirouz was led by his guards to the verge of the raised plat- 
form, and stood silently, though impatiently, awaiting the 
commencement of the proceedings. 

‘Thou art accused,” said Godfrey, at length, ‘‘ by the noble 
Raimond of Toulouse, of having held treasonable intercourse 
with the camp of the enemy, during the siege of the city.” 

‘My lord, I am innocent of such crime, unless perchance 
the Count of Toulouse charges me with delivering Antioch to 
the army of the Christians. If he mean that siege, and that 
intercourse with the enemy, I plead guilty. I am unconscious 
of any ground for a similar charge, on any other occasion.” 

‘We are not insensible,” replied Godfrey, “‘ of that good 
service, nor of thy gallant bearing in the late contest with 
Kerboga; and much do I grieve that the noble Raimond should 
have found cause to prefer a charge against one whose character 
has-ever stood high in the army for every noble quality ; and I 
trust that thine imnocence may be made fully apparent. Rai- 
mond, Count of Toulouse, bring forward the evidence on which 
thy charge rests.” 

Hugo and Peter, two soldiers, whose station during the siege 
had been in the tower of Phirouz, came forward, and deposed 
that, they had on several occasions heard Phirouz conversing, 
fromthe loopholes of his tower, with Moslems, under the wall, 
inithe language of the East ; and that they had brought provi- 
sions to him during the famine. 

f My lord of ‘Toulouse,’ asked Godfrey, ‘ hast thou any 
other witnesses to bring forward ?” 

‘fIjhave none other,” he replied, ‘‘nor doth it appear to me 
thatyany farther evidence can be required. The fact of treason- 
able intercourse with the Moslem camp is made evident; and it: 
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appears, also, that the prisoner has. received bribes fromthe 
enemy, in the shape of provisions—at the time, the most valu- 
able bribes that could have been offered.” 

‘‘Canst thou disprove the charge?” asked Godfrey, turning 
toward Phirouz. 

The prisoner called forth one of the soldiers who had given 
evidence against him. ‘ Hugo,” he said, ‘‘ know you aught of 
the Moslem tongue ?” 

‘**T cannot converse in it.” 

‘“‘ How knowest thou then that I held treasonable intercourse 
with Kerboga’s camp-followers ?” } 

‘‘T said not so—I said I had heard thee conversing with them 
in the Moslem tongue.” 

‘* Were they warriors or women who brought provisions to 
the tower ?” 

‘* There were none but women.” 

‘Received they any thing in exchange for what they brought?” 

“Thou didst repay them gold for their provisions, methought 
well nigh weight for weight.” 

** Did I attempt to conceal these transactions? Were the 
soldiers ordered from the walls while the women were pzesent 2” 

** No.” 

Peter was then examined, by Phirouz, in the same manner 
as his companion had been. His answers were nearly the same 
as those of Hugo. 

This wears not the aspect of treachery, my Lord of 
Toulouse,” said Godfrey; ‘‘ nevertieless it were well if some 
witness could be brought forward who could inform us of the 
conversation which took place between Phirouz aid the camp- 
followers: of Kerboga—whether it were really treasonable or not. 
Is: there none such who may appear, either for or against the 
prisoner 2?” 

** There is!” said a harsh voice from the crowd, at the lower 
end of the hall; but none could see the person who had thus 
answered, until, after a short pause, the diminutive figure of 
Indelgurth was observed elbowing his way through the dense 
multitude ; and in a few moments he stood before the council. 
Raimond was surprised, but not displeased at beholding his page 
approach, for he»doubted not his testimony would be any thing 
but favourable toward. the prisoner. , | : 

‘* What evidence hast thou to give?” asked Godfrey. | 

The dwarf appeared not to notice the question, but turning 
toward his master; said :,“‘ Didst thou; send me to the tower ‘of 
Phirouz during the siege'?”’, me geni aril al 

“OVea,vimp, hb did,”>replied Raimond, smiling.) | boi ie: 

‘* Most noble Sana continued the dwarf, “ two yéars.a 
prisoner inethoocampiof Solyman, the Janguage of the infidel 
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became familiar to mine ear. I was in the tower of Phirouz 
whilst: he: was purchasing provisions from the female camp- 
followers of Kerboga. No question was- asked, no. word 
spoken, such as a spy may ask, or a traitor speak. The food 
was drawn up into the tower—the gold was returned in the same 
basket, and the women departed, apparently well pleased with 
their traffic.” 

‘What think you, my lords,” asked Godfrey, *‘is the prisoner 
guilty, or not ?” 

Raimond spoke not; but from every other lip in the council 
was returned the answer, “ Not guilty!” 

** And now, my lord,” said Phirouz, “‘it is my turn to become 
the accuser. Prince of Tarentum,” he added, turning to Bohe- 
mond, ff know you this chain ?” 

‘I do,” replied Bohemond. 

‘¢ She to whom you gave it, my lord, with the words, ‘ a mark 
of ‘admiration for the virtues which thou hast exhibited in the 
midst of licentiousness,’ is now detained a prisoner in the tower 
of Raimond. I call upon you, most noble Godfrey, and ye 
other brave leaders of the holy enterprise in which we are 
engaged, to employ your authority to release that innocent 
maiden from the power of him who would sacrifice her fair fame 
to his licentious passions, and would heap obloquy, and re- 
proach, and despair, upon the head of her lover, and her brother 
—that brother who, two days since, came so providentially 
to our aid, when the Saracens pressed sore upon our shattered 
columns.” 

“Count of Toulouse,” said Bohemond, rising, ‘‘ the maiden is 
under my protection, and my knighthood’s honour is pledged to 
befriend her whenever she may need assistance at my hands. 
As governor and lord of this city, | command thee, therefore, 
to cause Agatha instantly to be released, and I ask my brothers 
inarms to interpose their authority, to insure the fulfilment of 
the order.” 

“We will see the command enforced,” was the unanimous 
reply to the appeal of Bohemond. 

‘fNay,” rephed Raimond, endeavouring to conceal his rage 
and disappointment, ‘‘ if the’maiden be an object of such deep 
solicitude to the individuals of this grave assembly, Raimond 
must perforce yield obedience to their wishes. Come hither, 
abortion,” he added, addressing Indelgurth, ‘‘ carry this signet- 
ring to Bertram, and tell him it is Raimond’s will that the 
prisoner be'allowed to depart— and,” he continued, in a whisper, 
“remember this is the last service thou ever performest for 
Raimond; let me never again set eyes upen thy hideous 
form !” | : 

The dwarf withdrew, well pleased with his commission, and 
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far from unhappy at his dismissal. Phirouz accompanied him, 
but finding that Indelgurth was unable to equal his own 
impetuous strides, he raised him in his arms—a mode of con- 
veyance which the dwarf at any other time would have stoutly 
resisted—and in a few minutes was ascending the staircase 
which led to the prison of Agatha. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CONCLUSION. 


Tue maiden had augured but little from the message to 
Phirouz, for she scarcely hoped, even if the dwarf should suc- 
ceed in finding him, that her lover could command assistance 
sufficient to snatch her from the hands of so powerful a noble 
as Raimond; and she was now sitting in the tower, almost 
without hope, and in momentary apprehension lest her perseeutor 
should again appear, when a quick step upon the staircase met 
her ear. It was not the “iron tread” of the athletic Raimond, 
nor the unequal footstep of Indelgurth, and no others approached 
her tower. Could it be Phirouz? Her heart leaped at the 
thought. She had but short time for speculation—the bolts 
flew back—the door opened—and in the arms of her lover all 
her sorrows were forgotten. 

‘“‘ And now,” said Phirouz, after the first transport of joy at 
the almost unhoped-for recovery of his-betrothed had in some 
measure subsided, “ fly from this hateful spot. At the house 
of Walter de Bras, I doubt me not, thou wilt meet with one 
whom thou scarce expectest to see.” 

** Lady,” said the dwarf, throwing himself on his knees before 
her, “‘ thou hast already been kind to the poor Indelgurth; 
suffer him to go with thee.” 

“« Rise, my kind page,” said Agatha; ‘‘in joy for my release, 
I had almost selfishly forgotten that it was by thy means that [ 
have procured it. Would that I could reward thee for’ thy 
faithful service !” 

“*Thou canst, lady,” he replied; ‘one word will secure to 
thee the devotion of my whole future life. I did but speak the 
truth at the trial of Phirouz, and Raimond hath dismissed ‘me 
from his service: I rejoice at it, for perchance I may now indeed 
become thine own little page.” pia | 

** Thou ‘shalt; my brave youth,” said Phirouz: |“ Agatha, 
thow little knowest what a benefit he hath this day conferred on 
us; by giving-a fearless testimony in my favour at the ‘trial which 
has: been held respecting my supposed ‘intercourse’ with the 
camp: of Kerboga.” wid doouaA of oul 

Agatha gave him her hand, and the dwarf kissed it with ‘an 
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expression of deep feeling and devotion. ‘‘ Come with us,” she 
said, as they moved toward the door; “it becomes not indeed 
the humble Agatha to have a page at her bidding, but as a 
benefactor and a friend, thou mayest surely accompany us.” 

As they passed along to the house of Walter de Bras, Phirouz 
with much address gradually unfolded to Agatha the joyful in- 
telligence of her brother’s safety, and his noble service in the 
late battle. They were soon at the dwelling of the knight, and 
the long-parted brother and sister—parted, as she had supposed, 
by death—were once more united. It is impossible to paint 
the happiness of that reunion, for every circumstance seemed to 
conspire to render it perfect ; and the marriage of Phirouz and 
Agatha, which took place a few days afterward, graced by the 
unexpected presence of that once deeply lamented brother, had 
no. cloud to dim its joy—no vacant seat at its feast, to bid 
memory sigh amid the festivity around. 

My tale is well nigh told. Of the military events which fol- 
lowed, it is scarcely necessary to speak. Suffice it to say, that 
after a few months the Crusaders found themselves in possession 
of Jerusalem—the goal of all their hopes—the object for which 
that mighty armament had left the quiet homes of Europe. 
Bohemond soon after, leading his forces to repel an invasion of 
the Moslem, was defeated and taken prisoner, and remained two 
years in painful captivity. At the end of that period, the in- 
cessant exertions of his faithful follower and friend, Phirouz, 
procured his ransom ; and, after residing some time in his prin- 
cipality of Antioch, he returned to Europe, accompanied by 
Phirouz, Agatha, Bartoldo, and Indelgurth. The latter found 
his parents, from whom he had been stolen by a lawless band of 
pilgrims as they passed through Germany to the Holy Land 
several years before. Phirouz and Agatha lived happily and 
long in seclusion and retirement (which they enjoyed with 
greater relish from the turmoil and suffering of their earlier 
years), unaffected and undisturbed bythe mighty changes which 
were passing in the outer world. ‘Their: nearest neighbour was 
their brother Bartoldo, whose renown as a warrior had procured 
for-him the hand of Laurentia, the daughter of a noble of 
inferior rank in Rome. Bohemond's great fame had preceded 
himj.and. he was received with the highest honours at every 
court; which he visited, on his return to Europe. By the 
sovereign of France he was greeted with particular affection, and 
on;his\departure from that court, he was accompanied by the 
Princess: Constantia, whose hand he had received in marriage 
shortly, after his arrival. Cecilia, the younger sister of that 
een. was bestowed upon the noble Tanered, and accompanied 

m to Antioch, the possession of which he held'as viceroy of 
his cousin Bohemond. 
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THE NOAH’S ARK OMNIBUS. 
Plying between the Thulé of Bayswater and the’ Pike at Whitechapel. 


Our familiar, Comicus, is no handicraftsman, either of the 
Pencil, or the Graver; but, at the same time, not being “at all, at 
all,” of the crew who come under the category of ‘ dogs in the 
manger,” he is quite willing to impart to those capable of trans- 
ferring them to “ imperishable brass,” the comicalities which flit 
through his pericranium. Comicus is very fastidious, and vows 
that no one but the Georgium Sidus himself, the inimitable 
Cruikshank, could do justice to his Noan’s Ark OmniBus. 
The following are its chief ingredients. Take a long-stage 
Omnibus — fully overladen—thirteen insides — eight out—in 
transitu over the slides of Regent Street, or down the slopes of 
Holborn—a deluge of rain coming down; and eight umbrellas 
of all sorts, dimensions, and incommodities, going up—bring the 
Conduit-points of as many as possible to a focus in the napes 
of as many necks as may be—set the squab little man, who is 
nearly suffocated between the tall twos, and twos, on either hand 
of him, and at whose boots’ ends, which are somewhat holely, 
the falls of Niagara seem to be issuing (such falls being abun- 
dantly fed, in their course by his neck over his person, from the 
Conduit-points already proc) in an attitude of unspeakable 
Regency now, blow off the driver’s hat—by aid of one of the 
slides, or the precipitous hill just shivered at, pitch the best 
wheeler on his nose, to roll over on his side, and compoundly 
fracture his leg, and the traces into the bargain—cant off the 
conductor, in medias vias—set the five fat ladies and six fat gentle- 
men, inside, to emulate the squallers of Babel—make the sailor’s 
monkey leave its perch on his shoulder, in a dancing fit of in- 
describable consternation—allow the old maid’s parrot free scope 
to its alarmed outpourings—give that young creature’s twins the 
bottle, to guiet them, if it be possible in such a chaos of “ confusion 
worse confounded”—smash a window or two, from time to time, 
as a sort of minute-gun of distress, and for ventilation-sake, 
likewise—and, just as yon descendant of Daniel Lambert gets 
wedged in the door-way, in his efforts to clear its escape-valve, 
draw up an eight-horse waggon, very specially laden, in the rear, 
and then set it immoveably fast within six inches of the omnibus- 
exit, out of which all the fat people, in their waterproof cloaks, 
and coats, and comforters, ‘nid biretica, and pattens, and clogs— 


with all the reticules, and bandboxes, and ot cages, and 

crutches—don’t forget the monkey and the phi are strug- 

gling to escape at one and the same infelicitous moment.—And, 

pense Hypseenne them on stone—or copper—or woo1—leave 
em, as t 


e Americans have it, in a never ending fix. 
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THE WHITE CLOUD. 
A TALE OF FLORIDA. 


BY PERCY ST. JOHN. 
AUTHOR or THE “ENCHANTED ROCK,” ““TRAPPER’S BRIDE,” ETC. 


( Concluded.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MORNING. 


It was in the grey dawn of the morning. The chirruping 
songsters of the American wilds were waking the soul to a con- 
sciousness of existence, when the soldiers who guarded the 
house of Captain Williams were hurried from their beds to the 
sound. of a muffled drum. The imperative orders of the 
government were about to be obeyed, and the Major, though 
deeply grieved at the task imposed upon him, yet schooled 
himself to forget all, save his duty. ‘The White Cloud had 
been condemned to die by his superiors, and it was only when 
the deed was done, that he had any right to reflect on how 
terrible was the task he had gone through. 

,.No sooner had the drum sounded its funeral summons, than 
the whole of those within hearing were on foot. Captain 
Williams and Etty bounded from their beds, and hurried to the 
portico, the former silent, gloomy, and overcharged with grief, 
the latter to assure herself of the safety of her friends, who 
she hoped were far away on the road to their native villages. 
ate the open glade before the door were stationed some sixty 
United, States soldiery. At one end were the half dozen whose 
duty it was to act as executioners. They were loading the 
guns, that in.a few moments were to deprive a fellow-creature 
of life, with that trained unconcern, which is, however, far 
more spparent than real, even in these who are schooled by 
habit an custom to death. Chained together and guarded by 
twice their own number, were the negroes, preparatory to being 
marched away. for trial, while within a few paces stood the 
faithful servants, white and black, of the Captain. 

ov Nay, Etty,” said the father, tenderly greeting his child; 
“this 1s,no place for thee. Get thee in, and hide thee where 
not. eamt shall reach thy ear, while I will, to my utmost, 
delay the execution. Harry is quick of action, and I doubt 
not, will return in time.” 

(But, father,” replied Etty, evasively, ‘‘ White Cloud is my 

nd—he saved me froma horrible fate, and I cannot even in 
this hour desert him.” | 

“As you will, my child,” and Captain Williams bowed his 
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head, as mournful thoughts of the past day racked tumultuously 
upon him. 

‘Bring forth the prisoner, Corporal,” said the Major, who 
stood near the portico. 

“But Major,” exclaimed Captain Williams, ‘why this 4 
haste? It is scarcely dawn. I cannot distinguish a soldier a 
from a negro. Give the man the time allowed him by law, at q 
all events.” 

‘« My instructions are positive, Captain Williams,” said the 
Major firmly; “ they are to shoot the prisoner, White Cloud— 
concerned in the attack on Pionville—at break of day on the 
morrow of his capture. Corporal, bring forth the Indian.” 

The Corporal, accompanied by a file of soldiers, advanced to- 
wards the cell in which White Cloud had been placed. Etty 
stood breathlessly awaiting the result. There was no sound of 
surprise as if a prisoner had escaped, but next minute the guard 
advanced towards the officer in command, and followed by the 
the Indian, as at that hour it appeared. 

Etty gave a stifled shriek and leaned against the portico, then 
with a beam of hope she bounded in the direction of the prisoner, 
who was advancing calmly to the spot where death awaited its 
victim. The quiet eye of the girl had at once seen through the 
deception. 

**Monea! Monea!” she cried, “why is this? why did you 
not answer me last night, and why not have escaped with your 
husband 2” 

The Major was beside them in an instant. His brow was 
stern and cold. He wore all the mien of one who, having been 
deceived, was prepared to revenge himself terribly. 

** Woman,” said he, fiercely shaking the young Indian wife’s 
arm, “ what is the meaning of this? Where is the White 
Cloud 2” 

“The White Cloud is a great chief,” said Monea, calmly 
shaking off his angry gripe; “‘he is gone to his people. The 
— = could not take his life, but a Seminole girl can die in 

stead.” 

The Major stood with fierce and angry mien before her. He 
had been played upon in a manner which would militate much 
against his pevmeeee Having in his hands the life of a much 
dreaded leader in the Florida, he had allowed that leader to 
escape. His determination was taken at once. 

“Girl, you have said you can die. Go! you have freed your 
husband, but in his stead you perish.” 

“‘ Monster,” cried Etty, turning towards the gloomy and 
moody looking United States officer ; “is it thus you reward the é 
devotion and love of a young wife? Surely you are but trying ! 
her constancy and courage. You, sir, have had a mother, have 
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perhaps a wife who would have done as much for you, as she 
for her lord. Then why, because you have been deprived of a 
victim, do you seek another, whom no laws, divine or human, 
give you claim or hold upon ?” a 

« Pale face,” said Monea, “I am ready. Death is sweet if it 
saves a father for the little Lion.” 

“No!” cried Captain Williams, firmly, “this cannot, shall 
not be. Major, while you had right on your side, I respected 
your power, but as a magistrate, now that you would stain your 
soul with murder, I place you under arrest, and I call upon 
every citizen of this republic to stand by its civil servant in the 
execution of his duty.” 

‘Captain Williams,” said the Major, much abashed, “ you 
are quite right. If however you will allow me still to command 
here, this matter may be settled more to your satisfaction, I am 
sure.” 

** With pleasure, Major,” said Captain Williams, ‘when a 
soldier knows how to use his power, no man is more respectable 
or honourable.” 

*‘ Indian!” exclaimed the officer, turning to the young wife, 
‘you have by your act robbed me of a long-hoped-for promo- 
tion, you have brought on me the just censure of a civil officer ; 
but you are a woman, and though as hostage for your husband, | 
must detain you”— 

“To your tents, O Israel!” exclaimed a tall and fanatical 
looking sentinel, who had stood upen the borders of the wood, 
“to your tents, and defend your lives; the Philistines are 
upon us.” 

“What mean you, Caution?” cried the Major; and then 
turning to his men, ‘ Fall back on the house, reserve your fire, 
and form in half circle.” 

The sentinel now approached. He was the very beau-ideal 
of one of Sir Walter Scott’s puritans, as like the reality as 1 to 
Methuselah. 

“Well, Caution, what-is it?’ inquired the officer anxiously. 

**' The wood is alive with red skins, and at the head is that 
enemy of the Lord’s, the rampageous White Cloud.” 

‘* It is well,” exclaimed the Major, with evident satisfaction, 
*‘ that man must be taken alive.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE TWO GIRLS. 


Monga and Etty retired at once to a little parlour on the 
ground floor, which was the peculiar province of the latter to 
occupy. Here she was wont to read, to paint, to play upon her 
D 
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harp, and doubtless to think in happier hours of him whom her 

oung heart had chosen for its lord, spiritual and temporal—for 
love is not of a day, but is something for all time. And what 
more sacred or holy than the boudoir of a young girl—that 
temple of innocence and pee where, retiring from the world 


and its ways, she may, a 
thoughts she best loves ! 

Books and flowers, and scattered music, were upon the tables 
and side-boards, while in one corner were the still more feminine 
implements which in all ages and all times have been an amuse- 
ment and occupation of the gentler sex. 

They were all now alike disregarded. 

Monea and Etty seating themselves near the window, so 
placed as that no missile could reach them, could still see all 
that passed. 

Their position was peculiar. The soldiers and other whites 
were collected in great force to their right and left within the 
stockade, but as, for the purpose of sheltering that very window, 
the stockade was higher in this place than elsewhere, not even a 
sentinel was employed in this particular position, the garrison 
trusting to the discretion of the daughter of the house, who was 
known to be watching at that spot. Between the outer palisadoes 
and the room were several huts of the slaves, and piles of fire- 
wood, leaving by this peculiar disposition a clear vista for the 
eye to range upon the plain and forest, which latter approached 
within thirty feet of the stockade. 

**Monea, my sister,” said Etty, gazing affectionately on the 
grieving Indian girl, ‘“‘ Harry will come, and this fight will 
end.” , 

‘‘ White Cloud is brave as the black bear; he will risk his 
life, and Monea will be alone.” 

“*], too, have a father,” replied Etty, a tinge of pallor over- 
spreading her cheek, ‘‘ and—and— a,” she paused,— 

‘A lover!” said the Indian girl, with half a ‘smile. | 

“‘ Nay, I said not so, Monea, but a dear cousin,” replied Etty, 
arc’: ‘and yet I do not forget I am a soldier’s daughter.” 

“Child of the Whites,” said the Indian girl, sadly, ‘‘ you have 
a father, and one who one day will be your husband—you love 
him, and the brave hand loves you—you will be happy.” 

“‘ Happy! never !” exclaimed Etty, whose powers were sup- 
pores only by the terrible excitement of the events around 

er; “ happy, and have you forgot my mother ?” 
ere was a moment of silence. The Seminole respected 
the bitter anguish of her friend, and said nothing. . 

“Ah!” cried the white girl, as a heavy volley flew from side 
3 mae, “the struggle is beginning: heaven guard those we 
ove !” 


one and in solitude, think upon the 
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The two girls rose. A curious object caught their eyes 
simultaneously. 

Alone, on the skirts of the forest, in such a position as to be 
seen only from that window, stood an Indian leaning on his 
rifle, with, in his arms, a bundle, which he held on high. His 
posture was that of patient waiting. 

“The White Cloud,” cried Etty. 

‘My child!” responded the Indian. 

And both girls waved their hands. 

Instantly, without a moment’s pause, the rifle being left 
against the tree, the Indian, waiting for another discharge of 
fire-arms, stooped low and gained the palisadoes. 

‘‘Etty, child,” cried the voice of the father from below, “ are 
you on the watch? Saw you nota savage gliding to the stockade?” 

Etty shuddered. To conceal the truth seemed as evilasa lie. 

“Trust to your daughter,” said she, in an impressive voice, 
‘‘ there is no danger here. Whatever happens, I and Monea are 
here. And,” she whispered hurriedly, as her father advanced 
nearer, ‘‘ keep the fire from below our window. A child is to 
be restored to its mother.” 

All is safe,” cried Captain Williams to his companion the 
Major, ‘‘ we have two good sentries up there, who will not see 
our castle stormed in silence.” 

White Cloud was now standing at the palisadoes. Monea 
turned towards Etty. 

“My sister has the boy. A Seminole girl will join her 
husband.” 

** Monea,” said the White girl sadly, ‘‘it must not be. You 
have just heard what I have said, and the daughter of a soldier 
must not lie. I will bring the child to its mother.” 

With these words Etty gently lowered herself from the 
window, and, unobserved during the confusion which prevailed, 
reached the palisadoes. This was not done without much of 
anxiety and trembling, for the task she had undertaken was no 
trifling one, but it was in a cause which our young heroine held 
to be a sacred one. a ) 

“‘ Daughter of the Whites,” said the deep guttural voice of 
White Cloud in tones of admiration and respect, “a great 
chief will remember your goodness.” 

*€ Quick, White Cloud,” replied Etty, opening the sally-port ; 
“quick, give me the child, or I shall be discovered.” 

** And Monea!” 

“Ts safe.” 

** Why comes she not ?” 

“ She is better where she is until this dreadful fight be over. 
Besides I am alone,” and Etty shuddered. 

“‘ Good,” said the Indian, ‘‘ whatever the Singing-bird of the 
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whites says is right. Here is the little Lion; he shall learn to 
love her who saved his father.” 

Indian,” said Etty, solemnly, “if you are grateful for what 
I have done, if you love me—” 

Had Etty seen the flash of the other’s eye, his secret would 
have been betrayed. But she was too much occupied in gazing 
on the unconscious infant, which, covered with its gaudy swad- 
ling furs and ornaments, looked full in her face, and seemed 
inclined to smile upon her. 

‘If you love me, as the friend of your forest companion, in 
this fight spare my people when you can.” 

“Nota hair shall fall, but in the prairie. A white head shall 
walk unharmed amid a cloud of bullets. I have spoken.” 

‘* Thanks, Indian.” 

“Daughter of the pale faces,” said the chief, staying her 
flight, ‘‘ Manitou is great. It may be his will that the chief 
may go to the happy hunting grounds of his people. If so, 
let Monea and his child be a white girl. The day of the 
red skin is gone! the red bow is in the clouds, and we fade as 
the green grass before the scorching fire of the prairie. Soon, 
and the bones of the Indian will whiten the tats where his 
fathers were masters.” 

** Fear nothing, White Cloud. Monea is my sister.” 

** Sister,” said the Indian, hurriedly, “ the white girl is very 
good. Her voice is very sweet, she speaks music.” 

With these words, the warrior hurried to rejoin his people, 
while Etty rushed back, and, in a few moments, placed the 
little child in the arms of its now delighted mother. 


? 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CONCLUSION. 


Tue position of all concerned was now most peculiar. In 
both camps were mutual friends, and even dear connections ; 
while neither side ded victory with any other feelings than 
regret. Captain Williams, who having lost a wife, clung the 
more tenaciously to his only child, could not forget that the 
Seminole chief had saved his daughter from the. audacious ‘in- 
sults of the negro qrateal, and accordingly dreaded his capture, 
though op tohim. tty prayed that Heaven would guard 
friends and enemies; and as for Monea, she hoped that the 
great Manitou would watch over the fathers of her child and 
of her young white friend. . . 

The American Major, however, ‘who knew that rank and 
renown were staked upon victory or defeat, had determined to 
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take the White Cloud, dead or alive, and took his measures ac- 
cordingly. Though the Seminoles were more than three times 
his number, the United States soldier had too much confidence 
in himself and in his men not to feel that there was every pro- 
bability on his side. He moved about, therefore, giving his 
orders with perfect coolness, watching for the moment when 
chance or the impetuosity of his adversaries might give him the 
hoped for advantage. 

The fight grew languid after a time. The Indians, as the 
sun rose to the zenith, retreated to the cover of the woods, and 
held council. 

** Now is our time,” said the Major, quietly, to a picked 
body of his men—‘ the red skins are gone to breathe, and hold 
a talk. I know little of the knaves if now their chief is not in 
our hands.” 

The quiet on the part of the Seminoles was of brief dura- 
tion, for they had not retired ten minutes beneath the cover of 
the sycamores and oaks, ere from every bush, from every tree, 
from every point which could conceal a man, there was a rapid 
and destructive volley. Four soldiers bit the dust beneath the 
Indian rifles. The Major turned livid. He began to fear that 
he was in the worst position. But rousing himself— 


“ Tgneus est ollis vigor, et ccelestis virgo” — 


he stood calm and earnest in his look, still hoping for the 
chance which should place the chief in his hands. 
A silence dead as night on the sleeping but deceitful ocean, 


“ That types the perpetual with its ceaseless motion,” 


succeeded, and then a yell, horrible, clear, distinct, the yell as 
it were of many departed spirits, rose upon the midday air, 
rending the very tympanums of all hearers. It was the Semi- 
nole war-whoop—butit was the war-whoop of undoubted victory. 

Two men at this moment left the skirts of the wood and ad- 
vanced towards the stockades.— 

The first was an Indian, in the full panoply of his hideous 
yet meaning war-paint, but unarmed. ‘The other was a white 
man, who bore in his hand a flag of truce. 

“The White Cloud!” exclaimed Monea, the keen eye of the 
wife having at once recognised her husband. 

** Harry !” said Etty, the equally sharp vision of the fair 
pale-face having at once discovered in the white man the form 
of Harry Malcolm. 

“‘ Saved !” cried Captain Williams, joyously, forgetting his 
own troubles in ministering to the happiness of others. 

“ Lost,” muttered the Major, moodily, as he saw his hopes 
of taking the Seminole about to be defeated. 
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The soldiers had collected, at the bidding of their com- 
mander, in a double file before the chief entrance of the stock- 
ade, concealing as much as possible their losses, by placing the 
wounded between two more fortunate comrades. 

The pace of the heralds of peace was rapid, and in a few mi- 
nutes they entered the defences. 

** Major ,” said Harry Malcolm, addressing the United 
States officer, while an expressive glance intimated to his uncle 
that all was right, ‘* I bear you a despatch from General Rusk. 
I have ridden hard and fast to bring it, and I rejoice that I am 
not too late.” 

‘¢ You have done a very noble thing, Sir,” said the American 
officer, sadly, “‘ I should be glad to see such zeal devoting itself 
to its country’s service.” 

You will have that pleasure then, Sir,” said Harry, smiling. 
‘* T hold in my hand a commission, appointing me captain of a 
volunteer corps, called the Green Foresters, to act under the 
orders of General Andrew Thompson.” 

A general movement of surprise testified the effect of the 
latter portion of the young man’s speech. 

** General Andrew Thompson,” exclaimed the Major, his 
whole frame trembling with excitement, ‘‘ to whom do you 
apply that title ?” | 

** To you, Sir. A despatch from Washington has lain some 
days at head quarters containing your appointment to the com- 
mand of the left wing of the army.” 

General Thompson, the wish of whose whole life was thus 
suddenly realised, turned towards the house, followed by the 
principal actors in this drama. 

In the hall they were met by the two girls. 

** Monea,” said the General, with a smile of regret at past 
recollections, ‘* allow me to restore you to the arms of a noble 
husband. I bear in my hand a free pardon from General Rusk 
for White Cloud, in consideration of his conduct in putting 
down the negro rebellion, headed by Nero.” 

In about half an hour more, the breakfast parlour was again 
tenanted, but by more guests than on the previous day. White 
Cloud and General Thompson were the additional personages ; 
nor did the American officer do more honour to the room than 





while Harry occupied a seat near his uncle, who, no longer un- 
der the influence of excitement, had relapsed into his deep and 
cone grief. yeh 

e breakfast was taken in silence. At length it was con- 
cluded, and then up rose the Seminole chief, and spoke. 






? 


the graceful-mannered. Indian. Monea and Etty sat together, 


“Children of the pale-faces, and you young singing-bird of 
the ‘Whites, a warrior bids you farewell. His time is come,’ 
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and his people call him to go. Captain Defence,” he said, tak- 
ing the old man’s hand, “ you are old, the hand of sorrow is 
heavy on you, but the Manitou of the Whites is good, may he 
make you see many happy days. A warrior bids you farewell 
for ever. Ifthe happy hunting grounds of the white man 
and the redskin are the same, we shall meet again. Brother 
Unami,” he said, turning to Harry, ‘‘ you are young, you are 
fond of the woods. If you can leave the white lily,” and he 
glanced at Etty, ‘‘ for a time, and hunt the deer and the bear 
in the woods, your brother will be glad to see you. Singing- 
bird of the Whites,” this time he spoke to Etty, and his tones 
were sadly musical, ‘“‘a warrior bids you farewell for ever. 
Never again will you see the chief whose life you have saved, 
for never again will White Cloud enter the big wigwams of the 
pale-faces; but in the Spring, Monea will come and see her 
white sister, she will bring her moccasins and deer skins for 
her chamber, and all the ornaments for her wigwam. Willa 
sister be welcome ?” 

“Most welcome. Gladly will I see her and you too, White 
Cloud,” replied Etty, with tears in her eyes. 

“No. Ihave said. A warrior is not a woman. When he 
speaks it is done. Monea shall come.” 

“ For ever if she wished it, and wanted protection.” 

‘‘ Is my sister In earnest ?” 

** From my heart.” 

“ Hugh! If her warrior is slain, Monea shall leave the woods 
and live with the pale-faces.” 

*‘ Never!” said the still small voice of the Seminole wife; 
‘when White Cloud dies, Monea will die too.” 

And the little Lion?” 

“He will be a warrior long before that,” said she, gazing 
proudly on her babe. 

There was something so touching in the Indian girl’s confi- 
dence that her husband would live to protect her, that no one 
spoke on the subject again. 

** Pale-faces, friends of my husband,” said Monea, “ farewell. 
What Monea feels in her heart for her husband being saved, 
she cannot speak. When the birds begin to sing, Monea will 


’ come and say more.” 


After a general shake of hands all round, the young wife 
took up her babe and followed her husband towards the forest, 
beneath whose leafy arches the whole Indian band were soon lost. 

Etty never saw White Cloud again. Harry Malcolm often 
hunted with him and spent many pleasant days in his wigwam. 
Monea grew gay and merry, and every year or so she presented 
him a little dusky image of himself; the memory of the Singing- 
bird of the Whites faded from his thoughts, and Melancholy, 
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which had marked him for her own, found herself very much 
deceived. 

It was about two years after the events above narrated, and 
Harry Malcolm, with his wife Etty, were seated on a rude 
bench that overlooked the garden of their house, the same 
where once had passed events so bloody and terrible. They 
were conversing in those tones of deep affection and love which 
never are to be mistaken, and every now and then turning to 
watch the infantine struggles of a boy of ten or eleven months, 
which was fighting manfully with a huge shaggy dog at their 
feet. ‘‘ See,” cried Etty, starting suddenly to her feet, ‘‘ yon- 
der comes Monea.” 

The pair rose, and in a few minutes the graceful Indian girl, 
her boy running merrily by her side, stood before them. She 
bore the annual presents—doubly requited by the generous 
Whites—and with pride laid them before them. 

A fur mantle was shewn for Etty, worked by the Seminole’s 
own hands. 

‘ Beautiful!” cried the young wife. 

A hunting tunic, covered with porcupine quills, was next 
profferred to Harry. 

** Tell my brother I will wear it ever for his sake.” 

A pair of moccasins were next produced for the old man. 

Tears burst simultaneously from the eyes of the young cou- 
ple, and with one accord they pointed to an enclosure in the 
centre of the garden. 

Captain Williams slept the deep sleep of death, beside his 
murdered wife. 

** Manitou is great,” said Monea; and the whole party went 
in silence to the house. 





THE ELEPHANTS OF CARTHAGE BAITED TO DEATH 
IN THE CIRCUS AT ROME. 


FROM “‘ REGULUS,” A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
(Third Edition.) 
REGULUS. | 
WIFE, say on, 
I would hear all, minutely ; how the beasts 
Were baited in the Circus. 


MARCIA. 

Had you seen 
The terror-stricken Monsters, when the shouts 
Of myriads rang around them ! 
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THE ELEPHANTS OF CARTHAGE. 


REGULUS. 
I have seen 
An army ’neath their tramp; for shouts, the shrieks 
Of mutilated comrades !—on, say on— 
The doings in the Circus ? 


MARCIA. 

There, beside 
The Consul Manlius’s wife, your Marcia sat, 
The first time since my Hero was in thrall; 
But I must own the weakness you will chide, 
It look’d like retribution for our loss, 
These monsters, who had wrought us deadly ill, 
At length, in sight of congregated Rome, 
Should furnish pastime for us, in their fall. 


REGULUS. 
Now, of Ccecilius’ triumph; do not spare. 


MARCIA. 
I see the horrid sight—nine cubs of Lions, 
And five of famish’d Tigers, were turn’d out 
Into the vast arena, near the spot 
The Elephants had cumber’d: thro’ their bars, 
The young ones’ parents staring on the scene ; 
(They were in cages northward, with the sun 
Blazing full south upon them, as their eyes 
Roll’d on us all, like brilliants flashing fire.) 


REGULUS. 
So have I mark’d them roll, when, turn’d at bay, 
We clos’d them round in Afric; or, by night, 
What time the rav'nous prowlers rang’d, and glar’d 
Over our hunters’ fires. 


MARCIA. 
Oh, desp’rate risk ! 


REGULUS, | 
But, Marcia, of the Circus ? 


MARCIA. 


As the brood 
Huddled together, cowering, and appall’d, 
A small dun Elephant amid the throng 
Rush’d at a brindled whelp, and, with its trunk, 
Hurl’d it aloft, and crush’d it where it fell; 
Breaking another’s loins that crouch’d for fear 
Within the sweep of its tremendous hoof. 
Then rose a roar like thunder; from their dens, 
Infuriated: beast to beast replied ; 
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And their dams howl’d for madness—o’er the sand, 
The affrighted giants fly—behold, the gates 

Are slidden from the cages, and the brutes, 

With looks uncertain, but with growls of rage, 
Now have stalk’d forth, and lash their mighty hides! 
Two shes—the dying cubs belong to one, 

A Tigress—whining, lick their mangled limbs ; 
And one reclaims her tribe, and seeks her cage ; 
One hath gone creeping onward—as appears, 

A Lioness from Asia, of the breed ) 
The fiercest and the biggest—and brought down, 
Fast on its hams, the hindmost of the herd, 
Which, rolling o’er, embowels it :—the rest, 

{ts Mate, with four huge Monarchs of the wild, 
(One grisly Tiger keeping in their rear) 

Now rush, as tho’ in concert, to the charge ; 

The tuskéd masses turn, and stand at bay ; 

Now, three are prostrate, the Geetulian spears 
Have smitten, thro’ their eyesight, to the brain ; 
And, on the instant, see, their tawny foes 

Have leap’d their bulks, and He, with fearful stripes 
Hangs (as he grew there) on the Dun’s proboscis, 
Its power and flexure paralyz’d—again, 

The victims break away, and, blind with fright, 
Or rage, or both, with straighten’d trunks dash on, 
Nor heed the further barrier: at this point, 

An Athlete overleaps it, urg’d, they say, 

Of savage-like excitement: on they come, 

Ere his agility hath play, full drive 

Against the solid boundaries, and go down, 

The foremost, thro’ the shock, the hindmost, plung’d 
Over their trampled leaders, and the wretch 
Dead-smash’d beneath the whole.—I saw no more, 
For Manlius’ wife had swoon’d, such awful cries 
Rung from the lower seats, ’midst such dismay, 

As though they fear’d the frontage would give in, 
And bare them to the crush. 


REGULUS. 


I, I have scann’d, 
O Marcia, as you pictur’d it, this scene ; 
Ceecilius hath done nobly ; but the sight 
I saw with mine own eyes, were flying ranks, 
Pursuing Elephants, and Riders, keen 
To urge the horrid rout, and spear, and slay, 
And knead my hapless followers in the dust ; 
I yet must serve my country! 
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ELEPHANT-HUNTING IN CEYLON. 


MARCIA. 


‘Midst thy peers, 


In our own Capitol. 
REGULUS. 


Occasion dawns ; [In abstraction. 
It must be greatly answer’d. 





As a contrast, afforded by our own times to the above, we 
append, from Fraser’s Magazine for June, the following gra- 
phic description of , 


ELEPHANT-HUNTING IN CEYLON. 


We started this morning, knowing there were elephants in 
our path; and, in about half an hour after we forded the 
river, were told we were near them. We dismounted, and, 
passing over some rocky ground, came on four, standing 
under trees in a hollow about one hundred yards off, flapping 
their ears and browsing. We stepped out: it soon became 
a run, and the elephants, seeing our numbers, turned up the 
opposite ascent, but, before they had mounted twenty paces, 
all four were down. We reloaded, and strolled some dis- 
tance up the low ridge, enjoying the morning breeze, and 
starting a noble herd of deer in our way, while our éclaireurs 
were out in front; in about an hour, one of them re- 
turned, and showed three other elephants at some distance 
below us. We doubled round a little, for the advantage of 
cover, and to get to leeward of them, but, on reaching the 
spot, found they were off. We started on their track, and 
followed at a good pace—I dare say, over a couple of miles 
of all sorts of ground, and, at last, were at fault in some 
mixed cover, when, as we were discussing what was best to 
be done, the three elephants broke out of the jungle, about 
thirty yards behind us, and _three of us met them. One 
beast, more forward than the others, took our balls—all 
fronters; when a second dashed forward from behind, with a 
shrill trumpet, and raised trunk, like a knight shouting his 
war-cry, and it was a chevy among the unloaded for a second 
or two. But the rest came up, and one of the elephants was 
floored—the other two escaping. These operations brought 
us to 11 o'clock, and we adjourned to breakfast, where a 
sylvan table of stakes, covered with fern, and seats to match, 


had been put up by our followers, under some shady trees. 


A hearty breakfast was rapidly dispatched, when news of a 
herd put us again in motion. They were in cover, and on 
the move, so that it was some time before we came upon 
them. When we did, it became again a race. They were, 
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however, not to be headed on this ground, but, as they were 
squeezed and impeded by some closer jungle, we closed upon the 
mob of ungainly monsters, and the jeering cries of “‘ Dah, dah! 
—eh, eh!” from our followers, provoked one to turn, and he 
dropped before he was well round. The next one that turned, 
turned for action, and took one ball that checked, and a second 
that floored him. They then broke and separated, some crash- 
ing one way, some another; and, after four more were killed, 
we were at a stand-still, After a quarter of an hour, we were 
told there were some of them still quite close to us, when we 
divided, as it was uncertain where they would break. S 
and G had scarcely taken their station, when two elephants 
dashed out of the jungle at them most gallantly, and dropped 
together, very close to their antagonists. Only two of this 
herd escaped. We retraced the scene of action, and had pro- 
gressed some half mile beyond it, and taken a halting position 
under some fine trees, when a herd was reported to be browsing 
just on the hill-side above us. This herd was ten in number, 
of which one escaped, I have seldom seen any thing prettier 
of its kind than our approach upon these animals. They were 
scattered along the top of a rising sweep of long grass, under 
fine single trees; each huge brute, according to his own sweet 
will, eating, or whisping himself with the grass, or flapping his 
ears, when a “ prut” from one told that we were seen. At 
first, the elephants only looked at us as they stood, but as we 
came nearer, one or two of them walked forward, and the rest 
huddled together. We then ran at them, and they turned for 
the cover, some fifty yards away. Our party divided—two 
after them ; three to flank, and meet them; for the cover was a 
mere strip of trees along a broken water-chasm. As the fol- 
lowing party closed on them, at the edge of the cover, one 
turned dsomely, and S—— floored him. All passed on, 
elephants and men, to where the flanking party met them. 
There, four or five were tumbled, one over the other, into the 
ditch, and their roaring was tremendous. R—— pursued the 
rest, and, while others of our party were loading, a single beast 
came steadily down the track the pursuers had just passed, and 
was dropped by G-——, certainly within two yards of the muzzle 
of his fowling-piece. R—— accounted for those he followed. 
While we were down below, and the Raté-ralé was coming to 
join us, the elephant first floored rese up and charged him 
furiously, but the old gentleman escaped through the trees, and 
so did the elephant. 
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OH, HOW I LOVE TO LISTEN. 
By the late J. H. J., Son of the Author of “ Rural Sonnets.” 


Ou, how I love to listen 
To that dear voice of thine ; 
And note those dark eyes glisten 
To meet each glance of mine. 


Oh, how I love to ponder 
On all thy kind words past, 
When, all alone, I wander 
Where’er we rambled last. 


Where choirs of birds are singing, 
In yonder grove, of—thee ! 

Or where the sun is flinging 
Its light o’er land, or sea. 


Our tranquil bay’s recesses ; 
Its music-murm’ring shore ; 
My yearning heart confesses, 
Without thee, charm no more. 


To share each fond emotion ; 
To press thy tender cheek, 
In life-prolong’d devotion, 
Were bliss—that bliss I seek ! 





THE COQUETTE; 
OR, 
‘©l CAN'T MAKE UP MY MIND.” 
By the laie J. H. J. 


I can’t make up my mind, Mamma, 
In such unseemly haste! 
Nor pick, from all my dying swains, 
A husband to my taste. 
There’s gay Sir Charles, a charming man, 
Most affable, and kind, ~ 
Who loves me so devoutly, but. 
I can’t make up my mind. 


And, next, there’s frank Sir Harry West, 
So fond, so true, so clever, 
Who, tho’ I scold him all the day, 


Adores me more than ever. 


There’s Roger Snipe, the pink of Beaux, 
Or else your daughter’s blind, 

And yet when Snipe grows serious, 
I can’t make up my mind. 
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There’s Lawyer Keen, and Poet Good, 
Exemplars of their sort ; 

Still, still, I can’t make up my mind— 
There’s no accounting for't ! 


Yes, yes, there is, stern ‘Truth replied, 
Your vanity imparts 

That false delight in flatt’ring tongues 
Which forfeits loving hearts ! 


On purpose to make up her mind, 
So long this Virgin tarried, 

Her lovers, loth to hang themselves, 
Sought other maids—and married ! 


And tho’ Mamma is growing old, 

Her Daughter looks much older, 
E’er since her Coquetry and pride 

In th’ Old Maid’s corps enroll’d her. 


THE WOODEN PAVEMENT NUISANCE. 


On all hands there are signs of the speedy abolition of that 
dangerous “ folly,” the wooden pavement. Some “follies” are 
merely absurd, or ruinous, but this is, and has been, essentially 

erilous—perilous both to man and beast—to life and to limb. 
Ne write these lines, within half-an-hour of an escape from 
being, as the French express it, “ renversé et écrassé” on the 
high-way of the’ Strand; which high-way, in default of skiey 
irrigation, had been carefully wrought up to a due state of 
slidy slipperiness by the artificial aid of the water-carts. This 
invention for overthrowing man, beast, and vehicle, has, at last, 
attracted the attention of the Regent Street conservators of the 
ways, who have resorted to the make-shift expedient of pepper- 
ing their wooden-slippery surface, very plentifully, with depped 
or, rather, minced granite ! But the remedy of Ms East Strand 
and the Newgate Street committees is the only one to be 
adopted,— the ‘remedy of instantly’ substituting a foot-hold 
ement for one which a host of broken’ limbs, several lost 
ives, and much damaged property, have lamentably proved to 
be an incurable danger, atin refore, a crying public nuisance. 








Imprisonment for debt ‘is’ about to be abdlished in Prussia. 
The state has long given it up, but it’exists in cases of private 
PROT ate ? 
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Singular’ Name.—Mr. Ottiwell ‘Wood caused a learned judge 
to throw down his pen in 4 fit of surprise, when, in the witness 
box, being called upon to spell his ‘name, he spoke thus :—O, 
double t; i, double u; e, double 1; double u; double o; d.” 
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NELL GWYNNE, OR THE COURT OF THE 
STUARTS. 


An Historical Romance. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
? 


ELUCIDATES THE DISAPPEARANCE OF AGATHA, AND WHAT BRCAME 
OF HER. 


TREMBLING with irrepressible alarm, arising as much from 
the uncertainty of her love as from the timidity of her nature, 
Agatha reached the spot where she had arranged to meet Sir 
Herbert Symonds. It was past sun-set, and in the wood, the 
day, obscured by the foliage, was fast sinking into twilight. 
But the verdure and freshness of the trees, the melodious voices 
of numberless birds, and the balmy softness of the air, yet un- 
touched by the chill of night, imparted to the scene a refreshing 
cheerfulness, which robbed the passing shadows of half their 

loom. 

Even Agatha felt exhilarated by a glance around. Could 
she have forgotten what was her errand thither,—could she 
have ceased to remember, for one brief moment, that it was an 
unwelcome one, and that it referred to the lord and idol of her 
affections,—she could not have wished for a happier situation. 
But hardly had the deep passion of her heart elicited a response, 
and the thousand sensations it inspired, by its first felicitous 
revelation, developed themselves within her, than her joy and 
transport had been suddenly invaded. To aggravate her 
wretchedness, she began to think, in her subsequent seclusion, 
that this interruption of her happiness marked and foreshadowed 
a more perfect disappointment —that, blinded by her love, she 
had attached herself too closely and devotedly to an earthly 
object; and that the all-wise and all-seeing- Disposer, in His 
inscrutable providence, was about to punish her transgression, 
by tearing this object from her grasp. 

Such was the morbid notion of eee: Beneficence which 
had been implanted in her gentle nature; and such was the 
reflection which, turn from it as she might, haunted her now. 
But, once arrived at the spot aforementioned, she had no time 
to pursue it to conviction. She had scarcely come to a stand, 
when two cavaliers, who had been impatiently awaiting her 
approach, darted from behind a contiguous tree, and brought 
her meditation to an erd. She uttered one loud ery, when 
the.ruffians tied up her mouth, and she fell powerless into their 
arms. 
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Thus taken by surprise, in the midst of a bitter and absorbing 
reverie—exhausted. by her first effort to escape, and overpowered 
by the violence and strength of her assailants, she was seized 
with a sudden dizziness, which shortly rendered her insen- 
sible. Still she had a vague sense of rough and rapid motion. 
She felt herself hurried along; but how, or wherefore, or for 
what length of time, as well as the occasion of her transit, were 
beyond her perception. When, at last, she awoke to perfect 
consciousness, she found herself seated in a coach. Her recol- 
lection, for a while suspended, instantly recovered itself, and, 
looking up, she saw that her two abductors bore her company. 
A host of fears seized her harassed mind. What could be their 
object? And how, in her utter helplessness, could she frustrate 
it? One moment, she was inclined, as a dernier ressort, to call 
aloud for help (for the gag they had fastened round her mouth 
had been removed); but, on a second thought, she rejected this 
suggestion. Indeed, to seek aid by such a measure, in her pre- 
sent situation, would have been fruitless; for the coach was 
proceeding rapidly, and the road they were traversing was un- 
usually secluded, But was she to remain passive? | Fora while, 
at least—in the absence of any alternative, such seemed. the 
safest course, and, moved by this conviction, she tacitly watched 
for whatever might ensue. 

She exhausted conjecture in thinking, over and over again, 
what could be the purpose of her abduction. Did it refer ex- 
clusively to herself? or had it, as on a former occasion, an 
indirect reference to her grandfather? . She did not once sus- 
pect that it had been designed by Sir Herbert Symonds. . There 
was, indeed, no ground for such a suspicion; for Sir Herbert 
and her grandfather were familiar friends,.and lived. on terms of 
the greatest cordiality. She feared, with more reason, and 
certainly with more intensity, that she was in the power of. the 
ruffians who had once before attempted her abduction (though 
unsuccessfully) on the night, that.she had first encountered 
Harold Gresham, i a it role 

While she started and nursed these several reflections, the 
carriage continued its. progress, and its two ether inmates, who 
held her in custody, maintained a rigid silence. Stealing a 
glance at them, she discovered that, to avoid recognition, they 
wore vizards, and were otherwise habited in disguise. This, of 
course, served to increase her terror; ahd, yielding herself up to 
suspense, she sat inmomentary expectation ofsome new outrage. 
The twilight sank into dusk ; night, subdued by the influence 
of the moon, which'rendered it a sort of “daylight sick,” quickly 
succeeded ; and ‘the carriage still peceeeiea. At last, iafter an 
interval of several hours ,it passed under the arch of a gateway, 
and, wheeling suddenly round, drew up. ere 
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Agatha’s heart, all along agitated, now beat more wildly than 
ever. But she had no time for conjecture. Almost as they 
i came to a halt, some one without opened the carriage-door, and 
the shorter of her two detainers, darting through the aperture, 
sprang to the ground. 

‘Now, mistress!” he said, addressing Agatha, in a voice 
which was evidently feigned—* will it please you to alight 2” 

Too much agitated to speak, Agatha, though she compre- 
hended his inquiry, made him no reply. But she was not 
suffered to hesitate. Before she could acquire her articulation, 
the accomplice of the speaker, who had remained in the carriage, 
suddenly caught her in his arms, and, in spite of her resistance, 
lifted her bodily to the ground. 

Looking around, she now saw, in addition to the person who 
had accosted her, several other men at hand, who were obviously 
only servants. ‘T'wo of them bore flambeaux; and from a large 


es ae 


doorway in her front, opening to a stately mansion, there was a 
further display of light, which revealed the objects within. But 
these particulars, though they incurred her attention, did not 
inspire her with any interest. She could only think of the 
purpose for which she seemed to have been brought thither. 
She was defenceless, but, supported by an innate integrity, she 
was not irresolute ; and, as she found herself in the presence of 
several spectators, she resolved to make an effort to regain her 
freedom. 

Tam here against my will,” she said, in a faltering tone, 
appealing to the bystanders. 

There was a pause. 
1 Qh, sirs!” resumed Agatha, wringing her clasped hands— 
“indeed, indeed, I have been brought here by force, If you 
; love Heaven, if you love or respect the law, suffer me not to be 
! harmed !” 

-Her auditors, as, if ‘by a ‘concerted understanding, here broke 
mto a laugh, and, before she could again-address them, two of 
them interposed. Springing to her side, they seized a firm 
grasp of her, by either arm; and despite her struggles, despite 
rome ‘her exclamations, ana her entreaties, carried her into 

e:house, 


i 


‘ 3 





De Vee 11.1 CHAPTER XIX. 


AGATHA, THREATENED WITH DESTRUCTION, DISCERNS A SUDDEN PROSPECT 
WEES ATi) |) OOF RELYEP: ITS ISSUF, 

glasiss a , Fla | 
ie Tur following morning found Agatha an inmate of a stately 
chamber, on the-lower floor.of her-abductor's mansion. Rising 
from a couch where, on the previous night, after a painful and 
E 2 
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protracted reverie, she had vainly sought repose, she stepped 
out on the floor, and seemed to derive courage from the presence 
of day. An ancient matron, in a gorgeous silk dress, and a 
coif, who was a counter-part of. Mother Fleetwood (a character 
but too well known, and mentioned in the prologue of one of 
Otway’s plays), attended her, and hastened to offer her a familiar 
greeting. 

‘‘ Heaven save you, my pretty lady-bird!” she said, in a 
drawling tone. ‘“ Now I wot well, you have been dreaming of 
many a true lover inthe night. Ah, well! it’s better to be born 
lucky than rich! I could make a guess, an’ I were so minded, 
who would give his best manor for my lady-bird’s thoughts.” 

If she expected, in return for this communication, that 
Agatha would be curious on such an interesting subject, she 
was disappointed ; for the fair girl made her noreply. Indeed, 
she could scarcely be said to have heard her. She permitted 
her to continue her attendance; she suffered her, while she in- 
dulged her disposition for garrulity, to assist her in her brief 
toilet; but she received her observations in silence. Her toilet 
finished, she followed her to an adjoining chamber, where, in 
one corner, to which the duenna pointed, a table was set out for 
her breakfast. 

Leaving her to enjoy her meal, which, as will be supposed, 
Agatha was no way inclined to do, the duenna betook herself to 
the window, and, as she had failed to draw her into conversa- 
tion, sought to amuse her otherwise. With this view, she took 
up a me and read from it, in a tone intended to be passionate, 
but which was in the last degree ludicrous, some of the licen- 
. tious poems of the Earl of Rochester... Happily for her mo- 
desty, which might otherwise have been outraged, Agatha was 
so absorbed in her own thoughts, that she did not hear her per- 
formance; and, before her attention could. be directed to it, a 
knock at the chamber-door induced the duenna to pause. 

The person who entered had passed his fortieth year; but 
partly from nature, and partly through the aid .of art, :he still 
maintained an ene He. was dressed ina suit 
of black velvet, pinked with satin, and looped up, at, intervals 
of four or five inches, with knots of ribbon. Notwithstanding 
his years, he entered the room with a yielding step, and ad- 
vanced towards Agatha, who was seated in its further corner, 
with more of the air of an aspiring gallant than.that of a de- 
clining beau. — latte at At eeabars 

As he stepped forward, the duenna disappeared; and Agatha, 
Sang eae from alarm than any other motive, half rose from 
her chair. on Yin ey ee ee 
“Let me not disturb you, fairest of captives,” said the 
cavalier, ‘‘ Though you know me not—” 
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‘“ T know you full well, my Lord Oxford,” said Agatha, tre- 
mulously. 

‘So it would seem, i’ faith,” answered Oxford, for it was 
indeed he. ‘‘ Yet you have, methinks, seen me but once 
before 2” 

‘That once, my Lord, I can never forget,” returned Agatha, 
her face glowing with indignation. 

She spoke in a firm tone, though agitated withal; and Ox- 
ford, who had expected to meet a timid and distracted girl, 
found himself at fault. Agatha was alone—defenceless and 
powerless ; but she had within her, under a gentle and enduring 
deportment, a germ of vigour and decision, which, when once 
aroused, the presence of danger served only to strengthen. 
Her fears seemed to lose themselves in her indignation. She 
was terrified, but, despite her terror, she was firm. Practised 
in observation, Oxford, though surprised, saw his error in a 
moment. He was not so successful in combating its effects: 
Far from adopting a conciliatory, he assumed a more swaggering 
demeanour ; and instead of seeking, by a few timely and be- 
coming expressions, to soothe and propitiate her, he sought to 
inspire her with new alarm. 

*¢*Tis well you have such a good memory,” he said. ‘‘ Mayhap, 
too, it may be in your remembrance that I then offered you a 
kiss. Ha! ha! ha! your father, for some reason of his own, 
returned my attention with a blow.” 

“« My grandfather did,” said Agatha; ‘ and J, though I had 
no _ therein, lament it truly. Visit not his offence, then, 
my Lord, on me! I beseech you, if not for the love of Heaven, 
for the sake of your own good name, to have pity upon me, and 
let me go.” 

** All in good time,” rejoined Oxford, with a malignant smile. 
“ But I purpose first, with your good help, to make you 
Countess of Oxford.” 

In fact, in addition to his wish to persecute her grandfather, 
who, under the circumstances just described, had once been 
provoked into dealing him a blow, the profligate lord, who 
spared no effort to gratify his desires, was influenced in his 
pursuit of Agatha by a passion for herself. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that even in his love, he was actuated by senti- 
ments of honour. ‘The marriage which he proposed was to be 
a mock one; and he aimed to make Agatha, not his wife, but 
his mistress. Agatha, however, met even his honourable pro- 
posal with unmingled scorn. 

** Never, my Lord, will you do that!” she exclaimed, with 
all the energy of undaunted virtue. ‘I will never, never be 
yours !” : 

“ I will give you till to-morrow to think of it,” said Oxford, 
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with his usual sinister smile. ‘ Remember, meanwhile, that 
if you then refuse me, I will consign your grandfather to the 
hangman, and you to a dungeon.” 

With this base threat, he turned quickly away, and passed 
out of the chamber. 

No longer oppressed by his presence, Agatha, with a reason- 
able solicitude, deliberately reviewed the particulars of their 
interview. It were useless to deny (what she did not fail to 
discover) that they served to render her inexpressibly wretched. 
She was especially distressed by his threat respecting her 
meee What hold he might have over that person, or 

ow far he might be able, by his influence with the Govern- 
ment (ever too willing to persecute the puritans) to effect his 
ruin, she could not conjecture; but she readily believed that his 
power to injure him was commensurate with his will. Yet how 
could she avoid the impending calamity? The alternative, 
however it. might be viewed, was too dreadful to think of: ‘she 
did not think of it as a resource, but as a consequence. 

Nothing could tear from her heart the rooted passion which 
she had conceived for Harold. Even now, the remembrance of 
him, and the manliness and nobleness of his character, which 
every new contrast threw into bolder and brighter relief, lent 
her heart a momentary ease. But it was only momentary. 
Almost as it was acquired, she remembered and shuddered at 
her situation ; and, reverting to its last alternative, trembled for 
her grandfather's life, and her own honour. 

But had she no means of escape? Again and again, as the 
oe occurred to her, she thought of every possible and im- 
possible scheme: it was in vain she examined the window ; she 
tried the door; she even meditated at last whether she might 
not be able to bribe her duenna. But, though she started num- 
berless plans, she could not, in her present distraction, fully 
resolve how she should act. Only one point she was determined 
upon, that happen what might, she would not yield to the Earl’s 

sal. 


In this miserable reverie did she consume hour after hour. 
As the day was sueceeded by night, her dejection increased ; 
@hd*unmindfal, in the embarrassment and pressure of the mio- 
ment, that it was to decide her destiny, she. longed for the 
return of day. Nevertheless, she suffered her guardian duenna, 
who had restinied her attendatice upon het, to lead her to her 
bed=chamiber;° and, though she declined to divest herself of her 
clothes, finally threw herself on her bed. Left to herself; ‘she 
earnestly besought the protection of Heaven; and again relapsed 
into thought. oe bi row Jessi 

As’ she’ thus’ meditaéted“as ‘she ‘pondered on’ her unhappy 
love; hér miserable ‘situation, and her forlorn’ and gloomy 
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prospects, her gentle nature became overwhelmed, and, for the 
first time since her abduction, she wept. Then turning from 
one side to the other, and tossing restlessly on her pillow, in 
incessant and unconscious action, she would ask herself whether 
these bitter and agonizing thoughts had any relation to truth. 
Were the events they referred to positively in course? Or did 
they not, rather, when subjected to scrutiny, resolve themselves 
into the offspring of a distempered imagination? the distorted 
phantoms of a hideous dream ? 

Alas, no! they were but too sensible, and, unhappily for her 
peace, she was awake! Still restless and uneasy, she sat upon 
the bed. Was it fancy, or did she, as she supposed, hear a 
footstep approaching? Her heart beat audibly. Suggestions 
of secret murders, and midnight violence—ot deeds done at 
night, under the cover of darkness, which would shame and 
pollute the day, crowded her troubled mind, and swelled in her 
heaving bosom. But all was still! She listened more intently, 
and, after a pause, she again heard—really and distinctly heard, 
a slow and subdued step. It came nearer and nearer. Then, 
as it suddenly paused, she heard some one open the door. A 
flash of a light glanced round the walls—as if (which was really 
the case) it emanated from a dark lanthorn ; and she again heard 
the footstep. 

Her first impulse was to scream. But she was so excessively 
terrified, that she could not, at the moment, while the impulse 
lasted, give her terror utterance. Like a sufferer from some 
monstrous nightmare, she wished to scream, and, in imagination, 
endeavoured to do so, but was unable to accomplish her purpose. 
She could only scramble to the floor. 

“Hist!” said a voice, in a shrill whisper. ‘‘ Mistress 
Mowbray.” 

Who art thou?” faintly ejaculated Agatha. 

** Hush, Iam come to deliver you,” answered the first speaker, 
in the-same subdued tone. ‘Iam Sir Herbert Symonds.” 

It seemed as though the weight of death were taken from 
the heart of Agatha. As was heretofore set forth, she had 
hitherto, from some mysterious instinct, always shrunk from Sir 
Herbert Symonds; but, coming upon her at such a crisis, his 


, presence filled her with the liveliest joy. 


‘Oh, thank you!, thank you!” she exclaimed, in eager 


though subdued accents. ‘‘ I am quite ready to go.” 


siSiz Herbert, thus made sensible that she was already dressed, 
‘turned.on the; light, and ventured to step forward. 
»oeff;We must be.quick,” he said, ‘‘ and careful withal. .. But let 
me first provide you to face the night.” . 

He drew off his, cloak, which, made ina fashion then defunct, 


was fortunately furnished with a long hood; and, with her aid, 


. Sn pre ~ 
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east it over her shoulders. They then passed to the chamber- 
door. 

Pushing forward in silence, and with light and noiseless steps, 
they arrived at the door of the outer chamber. Here, how- 
ever, they were startled by the tread of an approaching foot. 
Hastily blinding his lanthorn, Sir Herbert saw, through the 
outlines of the door, which he had been just on the point of 
opening, distinct traces of a light. Almost as he discerned 
them, however, they receded from view; and (which appeared 
to be more satisfactory) the footstep ceased. 

Yet Agatha shuddered as he opened the door. It communi- 
cated with a long passage, running to the hall, where several 
other passages, leading to different parts of the mansion, and a 
stately central staircase could be distinguished. ‘The inter- 
vening space, which was considerable, was broken by many 
projections, and indented with several doorways. Might not 
some one be lying in wait for them? 

They passed on as before. With their lips locked in silence, 
and their breath suppressed, or emitted only through their 
teeth, they finally arrived at the hall. The door, which might 
otherwise have offered them an obstruction, was slightly open, 
and, though still fearful of detection, they passed into the outer 
avenue. 7 

A few rapid strides brought them to the gateway: This, 
also, though under the protection of a porter’s lodge, was partly 
open, and afforded them a free passage to the road. | 

Four horsemen stood without, with two led horses, on one of 
which, after carefully adjusting its pillion, Sir Herbert mounted 
Agatha. Thus rescued from destruction, she was just congra- 
vnlatioid herself on her escape, when Sir Herbert, with a tender 
pressure of her hand, dispersed her transport. [201g 

x neem this service, fair maiden,” he whispered, \*‘ as a tes- 
timony of my love.” ? Ost st 

He dropped her hand, and, with a successful affectation of 
agility, sprang to his saddle. But Agatha’s joy and reviving 
hopes were dispelled; andshe felt, in her heart; that in rushing 
from Scylla, she had fallen on Charybdis. me 


CHAPTER XX. 
WHICH PENETRATES INTO NEWGATE. 


Haroup was.a prisoner. In the heart of Newgate—in a 
cell which, bedded in the centre of the gaol; was indebted for 
its modicum of light and air to the adjoining passage (itself 
only a tributary)—and loaded with irons, he had leisure to re- 
‘flect on the misery of his situation. 
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A solemn silence reigned through the prison. The long 
night—here indeed long, if not endless—had not yet given way 
to morning ; and the deep anguish of many an aching and 
breaking heart—the yearnings of sorrow, contrition, and crime, 
were hushed by darkness, at least, if not by sleep. 

But, whatever might be the position of others, Harold was 
awake. ‘The darkness offered no retreat to him; the silence, 
far from hushing, only aroused more effectually within him the 
small, still voice of his mind. He was awake, and all the fetters 
in the gaol, much less those he wore, could not have restrained 
his restless thoughts. 

Bondage! the silence around, which fell so coldly and 
solemnly on the heart, rather than on the ear, was thy iron 
breath !. Who could listen to it unmoved? who could hear it, 
and ‘sleep? Darkness, indeed, being the fondling of evil, 
might well be thy mate; but Rest consorts with angels, and 
can have no fellowship with thee! 

But sleepless though he was—confounded, as it were, by his 
numerous embarrassments, and more than all, by his committal 
to.a dungeon, Harold was not overwhelmed. There was, in- 
deed, a. manliness and dignity in his affliction, which was very 
far from despair; and, by this behaviour, he seemed to rise 
above his fortune, and to realise the spirit, and almost the 
letter, of that ancient aphorism—*“‘ A good man struggling with 
adversity, is a sight worthy of the gods.” 

He sat there, in irons, on a litter of straw, in mute contem- 
plation of his fortunes. _ But, though each of them offered him 
something discouraging, it was only his love, in reality, that 
rendered him despondent. He was no longer agitated by the 
impulses of ambition. He did not think, even, in reviewing 
his prospects, that he would ever regain his liberty. He knew 
not what he was accused of; but he did know, from: his ac- 
quaintance with passing events, that in all likelihood he would 
ares from the prison to the scaffold—from captivity to death. 

f a thought of enlargement occurred-to-him, he called to mind, 
on further consideration, those memorable words of Monmouth: 
—‘should you once be captured, not all the nobles of England 
could save your life;” and, with those words, every hope 
vanished. 

But he was a soldier! Death, though unwelcome, did not 
daunt him, and he beheld the grave yawning for him without 
betraying horror. He looked upon it with a calm and pensive 
resolution. Attached to life, he was yet, in his submission to 
necessity, ready toiresign it; and, in the midst of his days, was 
prepared to meet a violent end. 
ut nothing could subdue his love for Agatha. In this, in- 
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deed, however, he might resolve himself,—captivity triumphed 
over him. His passion recoiled from conselation. Absence, 
which the poet describes to be the tomb of love, had rather 
operated npon him as a kind of philter; and his affection had 
enlarged under difficulty. Neither was it the less ardent, or the 
less vigorous, that it had sprung up abruptly. The fact that 
he had originally beheld Agatha with indifference, or, to speak 
more accurately, without admiration, was not prejudicial to it; 
for it had still arisen from an overpowering impulse. It was 
his nature to view things dispassionately. But, though he had 
approached her in this way, she soon began to exercise over him, 
unconsciously, and even insensibly, a very effective though la- 
tent influence. He had not been charmed by her beauty; it 
was not the purity of her mind, or the amiability of her heart, 
much as he might admire them, that had fascinated him; it was 
her obvious though retiring preference of him. He had seen 
her, in gratitude for the obligations he had conferred upon her, 
devoting to him her every sympathy, yet doing so by stealth, 
and im secret, and revealing her devotion only by accident. It 
was this that interested him. The thought that so noble, and 
lovely a being, whom nature and fortune had combined to en- 
rich, preferred him to all mankind, led him to look on her with 
a kindred preference; by degrees, and unwittingly, or nearly 
so, that preference had become the leading idea of his exist- 
ence; but it was not till the moment arrived which, as it now 
seemed, was to separate them for ever, that it had ripened into 
= earnest attachment, which absorbed every affection of his 
eart. ) 
Once her lover, he could think of nothing, day or night, but 
her image; and, thus fascinated, absence had rather endeared 
her to him than estranged him from her. She became the 
arbitress and genius of his being. It was for her sake, not his 
own, ‘that he was ambitious;' it was in order that he might win 
her that he had sought 'to advance himself. And all his anxious 
days, his restless nights, and his bitter reveries, after so many 
promises of success and prosperity, had come to this,—that he 
could never see’ her again. ~ 1 : 

He wrung his manacled ‘hands. He paced impatiently, with 
hurried steps, the narrow limits of his cell—so narrow, that he 
had hardly taken a turn forward, when, brushing against the 
wall, he ‘was obliged to ‘turn again. “But, thongh it was’ so 
dark, he never once stumbled. He seemed to know the precise 
situation of ‘every ‘thing “around, It ‘was instinct ; “and it 
looked, at first’sight, like the imstinet of despair: =. 

But, after a short'though*terrible ‘interval,:‘he grew less dis- 
tracted. His fortitude began to revive; and he seemed, by a 
sudden change in his manner, to become ashamed of his wild- 
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ness. His step became calmer and steadier. He paused, and, 
with his hands clasped passionately together, threw himself on 
his knees, He prayed! 

It was late in the morning before he was visited by the gaoler. 
Even then, however, he derived no advantage from the visit ; 
for that worthy functionary simply brought him a supply of 
food, and, whether from principle or poliey, or from a combina- 
tion of both, made no reply to his numerous questions. His 
mission fulfilled, he retired, and left him, as before, to consume 
the hours in hopeless despondency. : 

But the day, though tedious, gradually wore away; and it | 
was again night. And Night (who, dark though she be, is not | 
always unwelcome) dropped her deepest shadows into the cell. | 
A drowsiness, for which he could by no means account, stole | 
insensibly over him ;- and, though still dwelling mournfully on 
Agatha, he fell asleep. 

He awoke with a start, as if his eyes, now so habituated to 
darkness, had suddenly been subjected to a blaze of light. 

Looking up, he observed, to his surprise, that the cell was fur- 
nished with a table, set out for a meal, and, further, that a 
lighted lamp stood at his hand, which revealed everything 
atound. He could hardly credit his senses; but, satisfied that 
he was awake, he speedily reassured himself, and proceeded to 
partake of the repast prepared for him. 

’ The table was supplied with several delicacies, and a flask of 
rich wine; but what chiefly attracted his attention, on drawing 
near to it, was a sealed billet, addressed to himself. Hastily 
tearing it open, he read these words,— 


‘*] will try hard to fulfil my promise. 
© NELL.” 


This mysterious intimation, which had come so abruptly and 
unexpectedly upon him, now rendered him unmindful of the 
presence of his supper, and drew all his thoughts to itself. But 
it was in vain that he racked and exhausted conjecture in en- 
deavouring to find a clue to its author. It was some time, in- 
deed, before he could fully comprehend the precise scope of its 
meaning. He then investigated, with renewed and even in- 
creased diligence, every particular that could indicate its author. 
He could make nothing of the signature; but that, he con- 
sidered, might have been used solely for the purpose of dis- 
guise., Neither could he at: all understand how the friendly 
unknown had contrived to enter. his prison. But no matter! 
There was, it was clear, a powerful influence at work to emanci- 
pate him ; and, in this assurance, he could again find ground for 
consolation and hope. . . 

The mere thought of such a happy and gratifying issue 
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revived and strengthened his failing fortitude. More composed 
in his mind, he again turned to the table, and, with the vigour 
and heartiness of robust manhood, proceeded to discuss its 
various dainties. The wine, however, which had probably been 
drugged, operated upon him more effectually than he expected ; 
and in a few minutes he was again asleep. 

It was day when he awoke. Had he been dreaming ? or had 
he, as he supposed, really been the partaker of a midnight ban- 
quet? He ahead eagerly and rapidly round the cell. The 
lamp, the supper, and the table, of which he had such a vivid 
and distinct remembrance, had vanished; but had he no other 
evidence to turn to? In his hand, clasped with the tenacity of 
a vice, he held the mysterious and memorable billet. 

Hardly had he examined this relic, when he was startled by 
the entrance of the gaoler. He imagined, with some show of 
reason, that whoever his friend might be, no one could enter 
his cell without the gaoler’s cognizance; and, therefore, he 
turned an earnest glance on his face. But there was nothing in 
it to confirm his supposition. It was evident, if appearances 
were any evidence, that he was not acquainted with what had 

assed; or, if he were, that he did not wish it to be known. 
arold, therefore, had no resource but to be silent, and_pa- 
tiently wait for whatever might ensue. 

Day followed day, night succeeded night—a week elapsed ; 
and still, as in. the first instance, he remained in suspense. 
Thought became insupportable; his reveries, so, vexatiously 
and painfully prolonged, often verged on distraction. But 
when days of suspense continued to succeed each other—when 
weeks grew into months, his hopes vanished, and the event 
which had called them into existence took the shadowy shape 
of a dream. 

Thus do we often falter at the moment of deliverance. The 
mariner, seized with a sudden terror, is preparing to commit 
himself to the waves, when the ship rights herself: Winter 
presses us hard, but it is succeeded by Spring. 

One morning, awaking early, after a brief and troubled 
omen he was surprised by an unexpected visit from the 
gaoler. . 

*‘ Quick !” said the gaoler. ‘‘ Here’s the toggery !” 

As he spoke, he produced a bundle, which, though yet 
ee Harold eagerly accepted. 

‘What mean you?” he inquired. But without waiting for 
a reply, he opened the bundle, and drew forth, in quick and 
tremulous succession, the several habits of an attendant of the 
Chief Justice. As he did so, the gaoler unlocked his irons. 

“‘ The kit’s for you,”-he»said, in answer.to Harold’s look of 
inquiry. ‘ When you have togged yourself, go forth, turn to 
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the right, then to the left, then bear again to the right. Bob 
on with the procession, and when, after you have slipped the 
stone-jug, a cove grabs your arm and tips you the word 
‘Monmouth,’ make your luckey !” 

And before Harold, overcome with amazement, could elicit 
from him any further explanation, he turned hastily away, and 
darted out of the cell. 

Harold observed him depart in a sort of stupor. Then spring- 
ing to his feet, he took a hurried turn round his cell. But 
there was no time for deliberation. Suddenly pausing, he 
threw off his clothes, and assumed those which, while he was 
yet scarcely awake, he had received from the gaoler. But 
though, as he fondly and reasonably believed, his disguise was 
complete, his heart beat so violently that he still feared he 
might be discovered. Some minutes elapsed before he could 
fully and perfectly recover himself. Then, clasping his hands 
together, he silently commended himself to the protection of 
Heaven, and passed towards the cell door. 

This, as he expected, was unlocked, and admitted him to 
the passage beyond. It was a long passage, wrapped in gloom, 
though a lamp, which hung by a chain from the roof, partially 
broke the obscurity. Near the end, it was crossed by another 
passage ; and here, uncertain which way to turn, he came to 
a pause. But, remembering the gaoler’s directions, he soon 
stepped forward again, and pushed on to the left. Thence 
he passed to the further lobby, where a low, indistinct hum, 
such as might proceed from numerous voices, warned him of 
the proximity of danger. He halted a moment; but, mustering 
his fortitude, he shortly resumed his progress, and proceeded 


boldly to the central hall. 
(To be continued.) 





Voices from the Past. 


NO. II. 


“ There was silence in Heaven.”—Rev. viii, !}, 


Can angel-spirits need repose 

In the full sunlight of the sky ? 
And can the veil of slumber close 

A cherub’s bright and beaming eye ? 


Have seraphim a weary brow, 
A fainting heart, an aching breast ? 

No, far too high their pulses glow 

To languish with inglorious rest. 
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How could they sleep amid the: bliss, 
The banquet of delight above ? 

How bear for one short hour-to miss 
The Presence of the Lord they love ? 


Oh! not the death-like calm of sleep 
Could still the everlasting song ; 
No fairy dream, or vision deep, 


Absorb the blest and holy throng. 


Yet not the lightest sound was heard, 
From angel-harp, or angel-hand ; 

And not one pluméd pinion stirr’d 
Among the rapt adoring band: 


For there was silence in the sky, , 
A joy that angels could not tell, 

As, from its veiléd fount on high, | 
The Peace of God upon them fell, 


Oh! what is silence here below ? 
The quiet of conceal’d despair— 

The pause of pain—the trance of woe— 
It is the rest-of rapture, there! ° 


And, to the way-worn pilgrim here, 
More needful seems that perfect peace, 
Than the fall chaunt of joy to hear 


Roll on, and never, never cease. 


From earthly.agonies set free, 
Tir’d with the path too slowly trod, 
May such a silence welcome me-y _ .,» 
Into the Temple of my God! 


THE .BALM .OF .SPEECH. 


Tue hum of insects, as they, throng 
The summer sunbeam’s glorious way ; 
The soaring sky-lark’s early song ; 
The.nightingale’s mellifluous lay ;— 
The murmur of the peaceful wave; } 
» The valley-breezes. gently sighing; © >‘ 
The wind’s wild voice:in mountain cave; 
And Echo from her cell replying ;— 


The soft Aolian lyre, whose notes 
Upon the lonely: muser rise.; ETL oi.) 
The church-bells’ hallow'’d tone, that floats 
Like music. from. the distant skies ;— 

















THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 


Could never make my spirit feel 
So rapt above this lower sphere, 

As when affection’s accents steal, 
All musical, upon mine ear. 


The harmonies of mortal art, 
And e’en of nature’s varied strain, 
Ne’er touch, as when another’s heart 
Reveals in words our own again. 


Oh! may the melody of speech 
Sing to me, while on earth I rove ; 
And may the last faint tones that reach 
My dying ear be those of love! 


Poetical Remains of a Clergyman’s Wife. (1833). 
The wish poured forth by our departed Sister, through this last 


Stanza, penned in the full flush of health and virgin-innocence, 
was mournfully realised, when, after a few months of “ the 
great bliss that waits on wedded love,” she lay, consciously and 
resignedly expiring, her first-born infant, a man-child, having 
already preceded her, on their joint couch of death. There, 
gathered together in indescribable anguish, were present—the 
afflicted husband of her heart; our good and venerable mother 
(our noble-hearted father had gone before his child); an affec- 
tionate sister; and the brother, who, with tears in his eyes at 
the harassing remembrance, pens these few lines to her virtues 
and her memory. 





The Whispering Gallery. 


We, last month, commenced “ our whispers audible,” by in- 
terceding with the Benchers of the Inner Temple for a Second 
Garden, that should twin their first, on the Area, lying between 
Paper Buildings and King’s Bench Walk: this month, we would 
exhort the Authorities of Gray’s Inn to concede a handsome 
_ Fountain, with marble lips, spiral shaft, storied basins, and a 
grass-green mound of proportionate girth, to be placed in the 
centre of their gloomy-looking Quadrangle, and, thereby, to 
make their Old Square look young again, for the gratification 
of all (and they are not a few) whom it may concern. 





If the susurrus of our. admonitions. could reach so far, we 
would solicit of the Trustees of the:Charter House the demoli- 
tion of so much of ‘the dead wall of their spacious enclosed 
grounds as (by the substitution in its »place of a light iron 
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railing) should afford to the hard-working neighbourhood of 
Old Street and Wilderness Row additional subcurrents of air, 
and an enlarged Prospect, intermingled with the verdure of 
trees and sward, to refresh the eyes of the multitudinous 
passers by. 





Might we, “ sotto voce,” and without offence to His Grace of 
Devonshire, suggest how easy it would be for him to acquire the 
title which distinguished Lorenzo of old, and be known as “ The 
Magnificent,” were it only by carrying out one most desirable 
metropolitan embellishment, after the heart and fashion of the 
ever-celebrated Florentine. The master-feat we propose would 
involve the dismantling of the nondescript, semicastellated 
brick-frontage that shuts up the inmates of Devonshire House, 
with a desert of forecourt to bandy solitude withal, and the re- 

lacing this heavy and cumbersome screen by a noble palisade. 
For the outlook upon the momentarily moving Panorama of 
Life, thereby gained to the domestic interior, let him give, in 
exchange, to the wide world of the exterior, an inlook upon a 
Pavement, tesselated in large ; upon groups of inimitable sta- 
tues; and upon Jets d’Eaux which shall rival the most superb 
and tasteful of the continental celebrities; and the emeritus 
title is his—once, and for ever. | 





A dismal, bricked-in Mansion, on the west side of Cavendish 
Square, which looks like a Cross between a Palmyrene Mauso- 
leum, and a modern dwarf tile-kiln, top-lowered and expanded, 
is another fit subject for an experiment, by the noble family to 
which it belongs, in favour of ventilation, and light, and ex- 
ternal as well as internal embellishment. 


LETTERS OF MARQUE. 


We are rejoiced to observe that Zhe Times and Advertiser, in 
England, and Le Siécle, in France, have called the attention of 
their governments, and of the world of Christendom, to these 
threatened engines of “foul-fighting” and sea-brigandage. 
The Age, we trust, has grown too aulichtenal to tolerate the 
“‘ letting slip ” upon the highway of the seas, of those fiends in 
human form—the disgrace of human kind—who, for the mere 
sake of pillage and filthy lucre, would not scruple to hoist the 
flag of pirates, and dabble in the blood of their unoffending 
Sdn iademe The world needs purging of all such human 
vermin! Let every humane government look to it without 
delay, and peremptorily interfere to forbid any premium to 
“force” them into activity and blood-spilling, from being 
offered in the accursed shape of Letters of Marque. 











THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN’S. LAND. 


CHAPTER LI. (Continued.) 


THE BUSHRANGER “A PENITENT.” 


Burt the Bushranger bestrode his horse as if the two formed 
one creature; he cheered him with his voice, held him lightly 
but firmly in hand, and husbanded his strength by every possible 
art of horsemanship. ‘The noble animal seemed to be conscious 
of the task required of him. He gathered up his strength, and 
with eyes of fire and nostrils dilated, he breasted the way as if 
rejoicing in his power, carrying his rider over the perilous leaps 
which the Bushranger put him at to abridge the way, without 
flinching or hesitation. 

For twelve miles he went on with unabated speed till he came 
to a plain about two miles in breadth. Here his pursuers, 
having a clear view before them, fired at him with their pistols, 
but missed him. ‘The Bushranger heard the report of their 
shots behind him; and watching his opportunity when his pur- 
suers were close together, he turned round in his saddle and 
fired in his turn. His shot took effect, slighting grazing the 
left side of one of the constables; but it did not check him ; 
and the noise of the fire-arms stimulating the horses to renewed 
speed, they kept on their rapid course with unabated spirit. 

Brandon now had to thread a difficult forest of close tracks 
of trees, often so close together that there was not sufficient 
room even for a man’s body to pass. Here, as he was obliged 
to seek for openings, his pursuers gained on him a little; but 
at the end of three miles he again saw the daylight of the open 
country beyond, and he urged his horse on without relaxation. 

His course now lay through a beautiful country of undulating 
hill and dale, not more thickly interspersed with majestic trees 
than was consistent with its park-like scenery. As x left this 
track behind him, after a course of more than five miles, he 
became aware that the country descended, and he anticipated 
that he was approaching some low-lying locality where it was 
likely that he should meet with some lagoon or marshy ground 
which would be fatal to him. But so long as the ground felt 
firm under his horse’s feet, he determined to proceed; and if 
ill-luck should befall him in the shape of some body of water 
or boggy soil, at the worst he could take his chance of doubling 
on his pursuers at the last moment. But his mind misgave him 
that a difficulty was at hand. 

That which he dreaded appeared shortly to his view. From 
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the fringe of shrubs which crossed. the end of the plain over 
which he was flying, he guessed that some river was in front ; 
but he could not judge of the nature of its banks, or of its 
breadth or depth. Feeling that he had a good horse under him, 
he resolved to swim it, hoping that those behind would not like 
to run the risk of riding thyongh a rapid river, if it should turn 
out to be so; and as his pursuers’ weapons had already been 
discharged, trusting that he should be able to get across before 
they had presence of mind and time to load again. 

Even while he rapidly revolved these thoughts, he came on the 
object of his apprehension ; his pursuers also were aware of it, 
and they set up a shout of exultation at having brought the 
Bushranger to bay—a shout which served to spur him on to 
more desperate enterprise. 

With one glance he comprehended the extent of the danger 
which he had to deal with. The river was broad and deep, and 
having been swollen by recent rains in the mountains from which 
it took its course, it foamed and raged tempestuously along, 
with a fury which was sufficient to appal the stoutest heart, and 
which scarcely any one but a criminal flying for his life would 
have dared to encounter. 

Again the shouts of his enemies rung in his ear! They struck 
him like the cries of fiends winging their way to his destruction ! 
Without a moment’s hesitation he struck his spurs into ‘his 
horse ; and in another instant the horse and his rider were en- 
gulphed and struggling in the boiling stream. 

His pursuers now. set up another shout, but the Bushranger 
could hear no sound but the water rushing about his ears. - The 
constables dashed on to the brink of the river; but; appalled at 
the danger of braving such a torrent, they drew up and stood 
aghast at the terrific scene! The Bushranger, meanwhile, was 
hurried down by the current at a fearful rate, his horse’s head 
only now and then appearing above the water; and it was 
evident that the poor animal, conscious of its peril, and maddened 
by the rushing of the waters, was making frantic efforts to dis- 
embarrass itself of its rider. | 

But Brandon, firm and cool even in that:moment of extreme 

ril, kept his seat firmly, and endeavoured to turn his horse’s 
ead towards the opposite hank. In this/he succeeded ; but as 
the tide continued to sweep him down, he could find no landing- 
place, and his horse’s strength was fast failing him. 

The constables, meanwhile, followed him down the bank, and 
recharged their pistols. The Bushranger caught sight of them 
ramming down their cartridges, but he did not despair even then, 
for he knew that a shot fired from horseback; at a moving object, 
seldom hits the mark. But his horse now began to plunge 
wildly in the water. He knew that this was the last death- 
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struggle of the gallant animal, but he could at that time think 
only of himself; and the desire of life increasing with the 
danger of losing it, he looked out eagerly for some means of 
extricating himself from the river. | rt 

Fortunately, as he thought, just as his horse was sinking 
under him, he came to a tree with branches overhanging the 
torrent. He grasped hold of one of them, and disengaged his 
feet from the stirrups ; but in accomplishing this he was obliged 
to let go his musket, which sank to the bottom of the water. 
It was not without the greatest difficulty, and by an exertion of 
strength which despair only could have lent to him, that he was 
able to swing himself up so as to bestride the branch. The 
interlaced boughs impeding his efforts to make his way through 
to the shore, he found it necessary to relinquish his knapsack, 
which remained suspended on a branch over the water. He 
then clambered along till he reached the trunk of the tree ; 
and, holding on by a bough, was in the act of letting himself 
drop on the grass, when, the constables firing together, and the 
distance being not more than twenty yards across, one of the 
balls took effect, and the Bushranger felt himself struck under 
the shoulder on his right side. 

Not heeding the wound for the moment, he made the best of 
his way through the scrub which lined that side of the river, 
and continued his course for several miles over difficult ground 
till he came to a precipitous and rocky hill. He climbed up it, 
and finding a recess behind a fragment of rock where he could 
be hid, he threw himself down exhausted and faint, and en- 
deavoured to rally his spirits to decide on the course which he 
should pursue in his present extremity. 


CHAPTER LIT. 
A NEW “DROP.” 


Tue Bushranger had scarcely concealed himself in his retreat 
before fresh fears assailed him. His wound bled fast, and his 
pursuers might track him by his own blood! 

It was true, that the swollen state of the river would, in all 
probability, prevent them from crossing at that point. But he 
calculated that by ascending the bank of the river towards its 
source it was likely that they would find a ford; and then, 
being: mounted, it would not be long before’ they would’ be 
down on him again. | | ea 

Wounded and faint ; without arms, and without the means 
of procuring food ; too weak to travel, avd! beset “by efiemiés, 
what was he to do? “He was wet through, but under’ ordinary 
F 2 
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circumstances he would not have cared for that. The salubrity 
of the climate was such that he had been accustomed to wade 
through water and let his clothes dry on him without feeling 
any inconvenience. But now he was troubled by his wound, 
which pained him when it began to stiffen. ‘The bleeding, 
however, had stopped, and the ball had not lodged, but had 
passed through him ;—that was lucky.—He might escape yet. 

But as his present place of retreat was unsafe, he determined 
to penetrate further to the westward. It was not without 
difficulty that he was able to drag himself along; and after 
he had proceeded two or three miles he was obliged to stop 
from exhaustion. 

He remained on the ground for many hours; but although 
his body was at rest, his mind was at work. He pondered on 
his position ;—it was a bad one! Look on which side he 
would, the prospect was most gloomy. He was without arms, 
and embarrassed by a painful wound; but the pain was nothing ; 
it was the hindrance to exertion which affected him. And his 
right arm was useless; his wound had rendered it powerless. 
He was utterly defenceless. 

It then occurred to him that to persist in his course westward 
was folly; for weak and wounded as he was, if he fell in with 
the natives he could make no defence; he could not even 
wield a club. He had a strange reluctance to abandon that 
part of the country where, he suspected, the natives detained 
the girl—the daughter of Major Horton; that is, if they had 
not killed her! 

The idea of that shocking catastrophe which his fancy con- 
jured up, affected him powerfully! He got up from the ground 
restlessly. ‘The shades of evening were beginning to fall, and 
it was necessary for him to look out for some place to pass 
the night in. ie walked on, but the idea of the girl—mur- 
dered by the natives—did not quit him. On the contrary, it 
caine upon him stronger and stronger. 

His bien beat at the contemplation of such a terrible death 
for the poor girl! To be murdered as the natives would do— 
have done—perhaps—in their savage way of torment! It was 
horrible! ho but a savage could be so brutal! In thinking 
thus, some thoughts on murder in general, arose involuntarily. 

These a gave him a painful sensation; sudden, sharp, 
and novel. He tried to check them; but they would not be 
put aside; it seemed as if some second-self within him re- 
proached him with his own crimes! ‘The image of more than 
one victim of his violence arose in his memory! He walked 
on to drive the frightful spectres away; but they pursued 
him faster and faster! His heart sank within him. He looked 


round as if he expected to see some of the victims whom he 
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had destroyed arise in bodily presence to scourge him with 
their vengeance! A weakness seized him; his head grew 
giddy; his mind depressed by suffering, and his body faint 
with fatigue, both failed him; he sunk on the ground over- 
powered by his own thoughts, and oppressed with the remorse 
of his accusing conscience which rose against him. 

When he recovered from the profound depression into which 
the memory of his misdeeds had cast him, he found that it 
was night. He crept into a convenient bush that was close 
at hand, and tried to sleep. For a long time that solace was 
denied him; but at last he closed his eyes. 

Fortunately, it rained little that night, so that he was not 
much disturbed by the wet. When he awoke it was daylight. 
He felt refreshed, and had strength to look about him. He 
saw no signs of his enemies, and he began to feel a little 
more confident. He left his bush-bed and came out into the 
clear space. 

The morning air was fresh and reviving. Restored by his 
sleep, he began to recover his spirits, which his late mishap 
and loss of blood had damped; and his strength of mind and 
coolness of judgment returned. He felt an inclination to look 
at his case on its best side. There were still some chances in 
his favour, and he resolved to take advantage of them. 

He had fifty sovereigns in his pockets, and he had nine 
hundred and fifty more “ planted” in a safe place, besides the 
dollars. He wasa rich man! With money one can do any- 
thing! His best plan, he concluded, was to endeavour to reach 
some stock-hut, and bribe some stock-keeper to procure for 
him arms and ammunition. That was the first thing to be 
provided. Then he might pick up one or two fellows who 
would be willing to put themselves under his guidance, and 
with them he might be able to recover the girl; for Helen 
was always uppermost in his thoughts. He knew that he should 
have to run great risks in passing through the bush alone and 
unarmed ; but he ‘trusted to his own resources. ‘ Never say 
die,” he muttered to himself, ‘‘ while there’s a chance left.” 

The rising sun served to guide him in the direction which 
he was to take, and with a stake which he broke under his feet 
from a branch of a tree which he found on the ground, and 
which served as a staff, in his left hand, he pushed forward 
with confidence, keeping a sharp look out as well for his pur- 
suers as for natives. Kither would be dangerous—most likely 
fatal. It was not long before he encountered both. 

He had not gone more than a mile from his sleeping-place 
when, on a sudden, he caught sight of a black figure whisking 
round a tree; it was as if one of the black stumps had become 
animated, and had been seized with a strange desire of loco- 
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motion. But the Bushranger knew well what the vision of 
that black shape meant. The natives were near him! Now 
was to come the struggle! 

Hopeless as it seemed, and with one arm disabled, this ex- 
traordinary man did not even then lose courage. He found 
that he was able to grasp his staff in his right hand; and he 
thought that, if driven to despair, the energy of his will might 
enable him to use it. But the natives, as cunning as he in 
their way, did not give him the chance. 

As soon as they perceived that the white man was alone, 
they began to throw their spears at him from different points. 
As long as they continued to cast them from a distance he was 
able to avoid them, either by stepping nimbly aside, or: by 
warding them off with his staff. But, as the natives drew 
nearer and nearer, the spears came too fast and. too thick to 
allow him to defend himself, and three of them found their way 
through his clothes, and stuck in his body; but he pulled them 
out again. 

The natives now advanced closer, threatening him with their 
waddies. The Bushranger was standing at the foot of a blue 
gum-tree, with wide spreading branches. Not knowing what 
else to do at the momeut, he made a desperate effort to climb 
the tree, and succeeded; and he was presently hidden within 
the mass of its thick and leafy branches. 

But to his extreme surprise he had no sooner secured himself 
in his place of refuge, than the natives setting up a loud howl 
scampered off, leaving him alone in his deialibe. The 
meaning of this was presently explained by the appearance of 
the two constables, who came up ata hard gallop, and stopped 
at the foot of the tree in which he was concealed. 

The natives, the moment they saw the white men on horses (of 
which they are very much afraid, believing that the horse bites 
and fights with his mouth and legs), and naturally supposing 
that the riders had come to the assistance of their countryman, 
fled into the recesses of the bush. The constables were glad of 
it, as they did not want to have an affray with them at that 
time. Their object was Mark Brandon; and it was in the 
course of their ride down the back of. the river which they had 
erossed the evening before about twelve miles up, that they 
thus accidentally delivered. the Bushranger from the certain 
death which awaited him from the natives, 

But they were by no means aware of the service which they 
had unwittingly done him. ,.The drew. up under the tree, and 
gett off their. horses, held..a consultation. which was over- 
veard:by. the listener.above their heads... .. . 

. ThecBushranger, heard-them discuss the probabilities of find- 
ing-himy, and.speak of the-certainty of his being hanged when 
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taken. This was disagreeable enough; but after the fortunate 
manner in which he had escaped from the natives, he did not 
despair. But when he learned that the Government, deter- 
mined to put an end to his career, had sent out more than a 
dozen parties of three or four men each, he felt. that nothing 
but good luck of too extraordinary a nature to be hoped for, 
could enable him to escape such a combination of enemies. It 
seemed, however, that Fortune was again inclined, for a time at 
least, to grant him her fickle favours. 

One of the constables mounted and left his companion, in 
order to take a survey of the country down the river. The one 
who staid behind, having fastened his horse’s bridle to a shrub 
opposite to him, sat down under the tree. 

He had taken his pistols from the holsters of his saddle in 
order to examine them. He found that the priming had 
worked itself out of one of the pans; he cleared out some dirt 
from under the steel which had prevented it from shutting close ; 
reprimed it, and placed it by his side on the grass. 

The Bushranger watched this operation with much interest. 
The necessity for the possessing himself of fire-arms was press- 
ing; the constable was alone; the opportunity was inviting. 
The Bushranger conceived a bold stroke; there was no time to 
be lost if it was to be done at all; creeping silently from his 
retreat, he hung for an instant suspended by the branch over 
the constable’s head, and then dropped on him all at once with 
his legs over his shoulders. 

The constable not knowing what had fallen down on him, 
whether a native or some wild animal of the woods, shouted out 
ten thousand murders! The Bushranger gave him no time to 
recover himself; seizing the pistol, he ran to the horse, intending 
to make use of it to escape. But the constable, who was a bold 
man and knew that his companion could not be far off, continued 
to shout, running off at the same time and dodging among the 
trees. 3 107 5 + SF 
His fellow heard his cries, and came galloping back: to his 
assistance. Mark had not time to mount, for the horse. was 
restive, and the weakness of his right arm prevented ‘him from 
assisting himself effectively. He was obliged to let go: the 
horse, therefore, and as there was some dense scrub at a little 
distance, he hoped to hide himself in its coverts, and make his 
— through passes where horsemen could not follow. 

(- ‘But his pursuers were too quick for him ; and before he could 
fossa Narrow open space which lay between him and the scrub 
beyond, they were upon his heels. | 'The constable’ who had 
been so strangely surprised, being the one most exasperated, 
was 'the foremost. It was an unluckly post of honour for: him ; 
for the Bushranger, standing on the verge ofthe scrub, took 
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deadly aim at him with his left hand as he came up, and dis- 
charging the pistol which the constable had so carefully reprimed, 
shot him dead on the spot. The ball went through his heart ; 
the horseman fell instantly. 

His companion fired at Brandon and missed; and while he 
stopped for a few minutes to disentangle his comrade’s foot from 
the stirrup, as he lay on the ground with his horse standing 
snorting beside him, the Bushranger took advantage of the in- 
tricate nature of the ground, and diving in and out among the 
scrub, escaped. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


THE EAGLE. 


Tue race of the desperate marauder, however, was now 
almost run. His late exertions had caused his gunshot wound 
to bleed afresh ; and the holes which the spears of the natives 
had made in his flesh were acutely painful. It seemed, however, 
that destiny had rescued him from the perils which he had 
escaped in order to reserve him for a more dreadful and signal 
doom; and if the many crimes which he had committed could 
_ be atoned for by any earthly torture, that which he suffered in 
the wilds of the bush might be considered a sufficient punish- 
ment. 

He dragged his weary limbs onwards towards the north, 
hoping to reach some part of the river, which he presently came 
in view of, by some ford, or by means of some natural bridge 
in some narrow part of its course. He met neither with sol- 
diers nor natives on his way, and wretched and exhausted as he 
was, he congratulated himself on their avoidance. 

He was faint from hunger; he gathered some native manna 
from a tree resembling the ash, but larger and higher in its 
growth, and rougher in its bark than the English ash; which 
refreshed him a little, but it afforded no nourishment, and he 
felt the absolute necessity of obtaining some sort of food. He 
could find no eatable gum in the part where he was, or that 
would have helped him a little. He was almost tempted to eat 
some of the large caterpillars or grubs which are abundant on 
the red gum-tree, but he could not bring himself to put them 
into his mouth. The gum of the tree being resinous and ex- 
cpedingly nauseous, none but natives can bear the taste of 

em. 

But while he was looking at the grubs, he saw a kangaroo-rat 
hopping over the grass. He through a stick at it, and brought 
itdown. He was afraid of making a fire lest the smoke should 
betray him; cutting open the creature, therefore, he sucked its 
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blood, and tried to eat some of its raw flesh. But such a meal 
was unsatisfactory and disgusting. 

He examined all bis cartridges over again; but they had all 
been spoiled by the wet when he had swum his horse over the 
river the day before. As they were useless, and their weight 
encumbered him, he threw them away all but two. He had 
preserved the pistol with which he had killed the constable, but 
without powder it was useless. However, the flint and steel 
would enable him to light a fire if he could dare to do it. 

He was surprised not to find himself pursued; but the rocky 
and difficult country on the western side of the river, over 
which he was passing, was almost impracticable for horses. He 
continued his way, therefore, unmolested; but full of torture 
both of body and mind, for with the diminution of bis corporeal 
strength, his mental faculties became enfeebled and clouded. 

He travelled in this miserable manner the whole of the day, 
making but little progress, and hardly able to walk, but still 
urged onwards by his desire to place the greatest possible dis- 
tance between himself and those who, he felt sure, were in 
search of him. In this way he contrived to reach the base of a 
high and precipitous rock, which had been visible for some dis- 
tance before he arrived ai it, and which overhung the river, 
which at that part was broad and rapid. 

He thought if he could ascend the height, he should be able 
to find some recess wherein he could lie, and find the repose 
which he so much needed. Some remains of his wonted reso- 
lute will came to his aid, and he climbed up the rock; but he 
could find no cave or shelter on his way. ‘The top of the rock 
consisted of a narrow platform, about six feet square. In the 
middle were the remains of the nest of some large bird, which 
he guessed to be an eagle. As it was calculated to make a con- 
venient pillow, he pushed it towards one end, and laying his 
head on it, rested. , | 

The wind was high that night, and it was very cold; but he 
remained on his rock. He thought that it was a place of 
security, and he felt a disinclination to move. He tried to 
sleep, but could not. 

The next morning the sun rose bright, and the sky was clear. 
He tried to get up. He was able to sit upright, but he found 
himself so weak that to descend the rock was an impossible 
task. He had been very cold in the night; but now he felt 
parched and fevered. ‘The sun shone hot upon him; but in- 
stead of reviving his benumbed limbs by its warming beams, its 
heat only blistered him. He longed for some shelter, but there 
was none. ‘The rays of the sun were scorching on the bare 
rock; and soon his brain seemed to be on fire! The weary 
hours seemed as if they would never pass away! ‘The inexo- 
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rable sun seemed fixed in the heavens! In his delirium, he 
almost believed that the huge ball of fire stood still to increase 
his torments. He crawled to the edge of the rock to throw 
himself down into the cool waters beneath ; for his agony was 
insupportable. 

But first he thought he would leave a memento of his death 
to those who might find his body; and he was penetrated with 
a strange desire that the money which he had buried in the bush 
should not be lost. It was a strange fancy; but arising, per- 
haps, from the habits of his mind during a long series of years. 
He determined to record the manner of his death, and tlie spot 
where the treasure was concealed. 

He had the means ready at hand in a large pocket-book, 
which had formed part of the booty taken from the brig, and 
of which the constable who had taken him to the cave had’ not 
thought it worth while to deprive him, as nothing was written 
init. The long pencil which had belonged to it had dropped 
out. He cast his eyes about for something to make a mark 
with ; and he spied, sticking up by the side of the platform, .a 
feather from an eagle’s wing. It seemed not to have been Jong 
dropped. He thought this a lucky circumstance. 

He fashioned the quill with the clasp-knife which he had 
taken from the soldier’s. knapsack into a pen. He was about to 
make some soldiers’ ink out of one of the cartridges which had 
been wetted by the water, and which he had preserved. But 
another thought struck him: his principal wound bled at in- 
tervals; he moistened the pen from the eagle’s wing with: his 
own blood—and wrote. 7 

The occupation distracted him from present pain and: antici- 
pations of the evil that was to come. He had a grim pleasure 
in writing with his own blood. He took it into his head to put 
down an account of the many murders which he had committed, 
and his various other crimes. It was a terrible list.. He hada 
sort.of satisfaction in. showing a pre-eminence ‘in his line; the 
world, he was resolved, should have something to remember him 
for! . He. continued to write his history ;‘pausing only at in- 
tervals when a faintness seized him, till‘he was interrupted in 
his occupation bya shadowing of the sun, which he attributed 


to: a-passing cloud. ? 

‘He looked: up in ‘thankfulness to bless the friendly shade 
when» he beheld -oue- of the largest of the great eagles’ of 
Australia poising on its wings at no great distance above his 
head, and: in the: attitude of: pouncing upon him. The eagle, 
as it bent down its head with its hooked beak; shot fire from its 
eyes onithe imtruder“in its*haunt,. and its-long sharp elaws ‘re- 
tracted and extended ominously; as if eager to fix themselves 
om thé ‘devoted carcass) of theirdéstined prey. 9 > 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


TRACKING IN THE BUSH. 


VAGUE reports in the meantime reached the town of the cap- 
ture of Mark Brandon, and of his escape; and all sorts of 
rumours were in circulation respecting Helen and the natives. 
How they arose, or whence they caine, no one could tell; and 
the mystery which seemed to hang over Helen’s fate and the 
Bushranger’s proceedings, only increased the general curiosity 
and anxiety. 

Trevor suffered, day by day, and hour by hour, the tortures 
of a painful suspense, which at last became intolerable ; and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his medical attendant, the en- 
sign’s representations to his commanding officer were so urgent, 
and his distress of mind was so severe, that a reluctant consent 
was given to his departure, and he lost no time in making his 
preparations. 

The same corporal who had been his companion before was 
allowed to accompany him with three other soldiers, so that the 
party was sufficient to defend themselves against all ordinary 
attacks of the natives, and were more than a match for the two 
bushrangers, should they fall in with them. 

Having completed his equipment, and provided necessaries 
for a lengthened journey in the bush, which were placed on a 
led horse, part of whose load consisted of a small bed-tent ; 
and having taken particular care, this time, to be furnished with 
a couple of axes, and with two pocket compasses to provide 
against the accident of separation, not forgetting two well- 
trained kangaroo dogs, Trevor visited Louisa to take leave of 
her, and to encourage her with hopes of good tidings not only 
of her sister but of her father. 

The native girl was present at this interview; and as Trevor 
talked energetically, and frequently pointed to the west as. the 
side of the island towards which he was about to direct his 
steps, he observed that Oionoo was much excited. Struck with 
the circumstance, he remembered that, some days before, she 
had been very earnest in pointing in that direction, and that she 
had talked very fast and with much gesticulation, about some- 
thing which they could not understand, but which, it was 
- eyident, she was desirous to tell them. 

She had already learned to repeat a few English words, for 
which ail the natives have a remarkable aptitude, being as: ex~ 
cellent mimics of sounds as monkeys are. of actions, although 
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there have been as few examples of the former attaining much 
proficiency in the meaning of English as of the latter shaving 
themselves correctly. Trevor tried to make her understand 
that he was going into the woods a long way off in search of 
Louisa’s sister. 

Louisa said she thought Oionoo understood him. 

Trevor was all ready for starting, and his party was at the 
door; but an idea occurred to him which he thought he might 
turn to account. He tried the girl again :— 


“One,” he said, pointing to Louisa; “two!” intending 
that she should understand there was another Louisa, “‘ two! 
gone ! lost!” 


The native knew what “one, two” meant, for being exces- 
sively fond of sugar, she had learned to say ‘‘ two” when she 
wanted another lump; and they thought she comprehended 
what he meant by “two” Louisas; but he could not get on 
further. 

“Describe to her the fight with the natives,” suggested 
Louisa. 

Trevor did so. He acted over again the fight at the Sugar- 
loaf hill, and imitated the throwing of spears; and then en- 
deavouring to look as savage and as much like a native as pos- 
sible, which made the girl laugh, he described, in action, the 
oe away of Helen, as he supposed had been the case, 
pretending to perform that operation on Louisa; and he 
finished his “ Met in action,” by going through the mock 
— of making a fire and eating Louisa, which made the 

lack girl at first laugh louder than ever, and then suddenly 
look grave. 

** Stop a little,” said Louisa, ‘‘ Oionoo is thinking ; I am sure 
she understands us. See, she is going to speak !” 

Oionoo said something in a serious tone of voice; but as her 
auditors couldnot make out what she meant, they could only 
shake their heads and make other signs expressive of their not 
being able to understand her. 

Oionoo immediately led Louisa into the garden, through the 
window, which was open, and taking off her shoes, ran a little 
way on the soft walk, leaving the impression of her naked foot 
on the ground. She then came back, put on her shoes again, 
and ran on as before, leaving the marks of her shoes near the 
imprints of her naked feet. Trevor and Louisa watched these 
proceedings with much interest. 

Oionoo now returned, and commenced looking about as if to 
discover the signs of some one who had gone before. She acted 
her part admirably. Suddenly she pretended to see, for. the 
first time, the mark of a naked foot—and she looked sorry : 
then she seemed to catch sight of the mark of the shoe, and 
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seemed glad. Pointing to herself, and pointing to the marks, 
she gave Louisa to understand that she—Oionoo—could find 
the other Louisa in the bush. 

‘*T understand her,” said-‘Trevor; ‘‘ these natives do not seem 
to be deficient in intelligence, after all. She means, that the 
mark of a white woman’s shoe is easy to be distinguished from 
the naked foot of the native; and that she could track it.” 

He pointed to the west, and explained to her by signs that 
she should go with him, and track the footsteps ot the other 
Louisa. Oionoo nodded her head. 

‘¢ IT will take her with me,” said Trevor; ‘ 1 have often heard 
of the extraordinary sagacity of the natives in tracking through 
the bush. She understands what we want, and she can serve 
as our guide. She seems to have no cbjection to go with me. 
Come,” he said to the black girl, ‘‘ come.” 

Oionoo followed him readily to the door, and stood outside 
quietly, while Trevor took an affectionate leave of Louisa; but 
when she found that the party was moving off without her 
white friend and protectress, she ran back again, and taking 
hold of Louisa’s dress, squatted down at her foot, and refused 
to stir. 

Louisa made earnest signs to her to accompany Trevor; 
Oionoo made signs equally earnest that Louisa should come too. 
The difficulty was embarrassing. No signs of entreaty would 
make her stir without Louisa. There was a gunny-bag full of 
brown sugar in an adjoining store-room. Louisa caused it to 
be brought out, and made her understand that all that quantity 
of sweet stuff should be hers, if she would serve as Trevor’s 
guide in the bush. But she looked on the reward with indif- 
ference, and kept tight hold of Louisa’s gown. 

‘“We must have her,” said Trevor; ‘‘she may be the means 
of recovering your sister. Try to make her understand that it 
is your command that she should go.” 

Louisa now put on an angry countenance; she stamped her 
foot ; looked on the black girl with an air of authority; and by 
signs intimated to her that it was her order that she should go. 
But Oionoo leaving hold of Louisa’s gown, crept into a corner 
of the room, and putting her hands over her face, cried la- 
mentably. 

“Poor thing!” said Louisa, ‘ she will not leave me ; but as 
you think that by her assistance she may recover Helen, I will 
try another way; and if that fails, why I will put myself under 
your care, Mr. Trevor, and for such a sacred object, I will re- 
member that I am a soldier’s daughter, and accompany you 
myself !” 

The emotion which the tender girl felt in speaking this de- 
termination brought tears into her eyes. Olionoo regarded her 
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earnestly; she crept from her corner; came near to Louisa; 
took hold of her cress again, and looked up sorrowfully and 
wistfully in her face. 

Louisa shook her head, and made a motion to push the 
native girl from her. 

The poor black girl fixed her large black eyes on Louisa with 
the most pitiable expression of countenance; it was the first 
time that her white friend—her guardian and protectress—had 
looked down on her with an eye of displeasure! The poor girl 
felt it bitterly, her tears flowed fast, and she bowed down her 
head in sorrow. 

Louisa was much grieved, but Trevor encouraged her to pro- 
ceed :— : 

‘‘ Make her understand,” he said, ‘‘ that it grieves you and 
makes you cry because she will not be my guide to find your 
sister.” 

As soon as Oionoo comprehended this, her whole manner 
changed in a moment. She stood erect, and her manner was 
firm and decided. She was about to leave the room to join the 
party on the instant; but Louisa detained her for a moment. 
She pointed to Trevor, and clasped her hands together, to in- 
timate that the girl should not leave him. The girl seemed 
impatient at this, and again turned to go; Louisa kissed her 
and embraced the native affectionately. It was then that the 
floodgates of the poor black girl’s. tears were opened afresh, and 
she wept and talked passionately, embracing and kissing Louisa’s 
feet with the most extravagant expression of attachment and 
affection. Trevor could not refrain from giving utterance to 
the thought which the native girl’s sensibility excited :— 

‘Sterne was right,” he said; ‘‘ these black people have souls, 
after all.” 

At the sound of his voice, Oionoo arose, and with a calm 
and resolyed expression of countenance followed Trevor out of 
the town. 

_. They.keptalong the high road until they came to New Norfolk, 

about. twenty miles from Hobart Town, where they stopped for 
the night. The next day they turned off to the westward, 
Trevor having previously ascertained that his shortest course to 
the, Sugar-loaf Hill, which was his first point, was by that 
route. 

As soon as the native found herself fairly in the bush, and 
outof sight of human habitation, she kicked off her shoes, which 
the corporal considerately placed in one of the packages carried 
by the sumpter-horse. She would have cast off her sailors’ 
trowsers, and spencer also, in order to be more free and easy in 
her journey ; but to that absence of ceremony the old corporal 
was the first to object, saying, that, “although she was black 
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she was a woman; and that it was the duty of a soldier to pay 
respect to the fair sex, whether black or white, let alone a poor 
ignorant native who had trusted herself to their protection.” 

In this way, as the party was strong and well provided, and 
as their hearts were in their work, they soon left hill after hill 
behind them. They crossed various small streams by wading, 
and pressed on till they reached the Shannon River, which they 
were obliged to trace upwards for some distance towards its 
source at the Great Lake, before they could find a practicable 
ford. Then turning to their left, Trevor endeavoured to find 
his way to the Sugar-loaf Hill; but he had over-rated his ability 
of finding his way in the bush; and notwithstanding his compass, 
he found himself lost in a wild part of the country where they 
were encompassed within a mighty cluster of undulating and 
continuous hills. 

In this difficulty he had recourse to the native, who had 
hitherto acted a passive part. He had a strong desire to reach 
the spot where the fight with the natives took place, for his own 
satisfaction; and he judged that if he continued his course so 
as to cross that line of route, the native would not fail to dis- 
tinguish the tracks which had been made in that direction. 

He made her understand, therefore, that the time was come 
when she was wanted to discover the tracks of the little shoe. 

Oionoo readily comprehended him; and she began diligently 
to search with her eyes right and left, but without stopping. 
Trevor remarked that she. preserved a straight line in the direc- 
tion which he had pointed out to her, as if prompted by a sort 
of instinct, and that she passed over all sorts of obstacles without 
hesitation. In this way they continued their journey for many 
miles, without any intimation being given by the native of the 
tracks they were in search of, nor of any other sign of white 
people or of natives. 

This want of success filled Trevor with much uneasiness; he 
began to suspect that, by some delusion of direction which is so 
frequent with bush-travellers, they were altogether wrong in the 
course they were pursuing ; or that Oionoo did not possess the 
talent of tracking which was generally considered as one of the 
most ‘notable characteristics of the natives. But his doubts 
were presntly put an end to by an exclamation from the black 
girl. | 

She stopped, and pointed to some trace on the ground which 
she'regarded with extreme astonishment. 

Trevor Jooked narrowly at the place, but he could see nothing ; 
the rest of the party also examined the spot, but they could 
detect no ‘mark’ or footstep. 

6 Qionoo; however, persisted in pointing at the place. She 
‘@xamined the shoes of all the party, and seemed to compare 
them with the trace which her eyes detected ;—but this, it was 
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evident, was unsatisfactory to her. At last she looked at the 
horse which carried their provisions, and not without some 
hesitation and fear, speaking to him in a deprecating tone, she 
examined his foot, which one of the men held up for her. 

Satisfied with this view she clapped her hands, and pointed 
to the trace which the white people could not see, and to the 
horse’s foot, to signify that there was a track of that foot. She 
then began to survey the ground here and there to discover 
another mark of the same sort, which she presently did, and 
soon after another and another, pointing in a direction different 
from that which Trevor had been pursuing. 

As it was known that Major Horton, who had gone into the 
bush in search of his daughter, was provided with horses, ‘Trevor 
judged that these were their tracks ; and he thought it might 
be useful to endeavour to overtake the Major, and communicate 
with him respecting their common object. He made signs to 
Oionoo, therefore, to follow up the track, which she did with 
great alacrity, seeming much pleased to be employed; and it 
was not long before she discovered the track of white men’s 
shoes, which she intimated to Trevor by signs which were easy 
to be understood. 

In this way they continued their march for some time, but 
without coming up with the party which had preceded them ; 
but the marks of the horse’s hoofs were so plain on such parts 
of the ground now and then, as were clear of grass, and seemed 
so fresh, that Trevor considered they must have been very re- 
cently made, and that if they pushed on vigorously, they could 
not fail to overtake the Major. Urging his men forward, there- 
fore, and encouraging them with kind words—not unaccompanied 
with promises of reward for diligence—he followed Oionoo, who 
strode along at a prodigious rate, and seemed to rejoice like a 
wild animal in her return to her native wilderness. 





Tue tate T. Hoop.—£1,000 have been funded for the family 
of our lately departed poet, and £200 more, of the subscription, 
will soon be similarly invested. The members of the Com- 
mittee, with Mr. David Salomons at their head, have, also, 
contributed 10/. each, for a monument to his memory in Kensal 
Green Cemetery.—Public Journals (passim.) 

We would earnestly exhort. of those who have the means 
to go and do likewise. Though we would hope to see the 
i monument “ simplex munditiis,” yet we trust that no 
alse economy, or too hasty closing of the subscription, shall 
cause it to be any other than worthy of the really great genius 
who has just passed from among us. , i 
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The Picture Gallery. 


BY 
C. E. V. 


The pictured memories of a noble race, 
For valor, beauty, and misfortune, famed ! 


From ev'ry panel of the carvéd oak 
Gazed forth a son or daughter of the line; 


And, on the darkly-polished frames, were wrought 


Devices fanciful, or blazoned arms. 
Sadd’ning and soft, the oriel-window gave 
The golden glory of an autumn-sun, 
Pouring its bands of mellowed radiance in 
The far-off leaping of the bright cascade. 
Mild breezes sighing through the cedar-grove, 
Or song of passing bird, were all the sounds 
That broke upon my quiet solitude, 

As in that ancient gallery I sat, 

Amidst the records of departed life ; 

And, in a massive volume on my knee, 
With page illumed, in antique character, 
Was traced the history of all The House. 

A pleasing tissue of romances wild, 

Rather than cold reality, it seemed ; 

And wonder woke within me as I read. 

Yet from the legend, ever and anon, 

Mine eyes would wander, all unconsciously, 
To rest on one—the sweetest picture there ! 
A simple thing—but, yet, simplicity 

Hath charms that finished art alone may win. 


Within the shadow of a verdant dell, 

Bright in its vari-coloured summer dress 

Of native flowers and leafy coronal, 
Wrapped in the depth and stillness of repose, 
A fair girl calmly lay! Her slender form, 
Of outline exquisitely delicate, 


Betrayed her childhood past, but breathed not, yet, 


In full development of womanhood. 

Upon one arm her drooping head reclined, 
The other by her side fell gracefully ; 

A wreath half-woven, in the clasping hand, 


Of ‘“* Heart’s-ease” twined with blue ‘‘ Forget-me-not ;” 


And some lay loosely scattered o’er her robe— 
It seemed as sleep, with stealthy foot, had come 
And kissed her eyelids ’midst her pretty task ! 
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Her face wore all that dreamy loveliness 

That lies upon the marble, hallowing 

The sculptured beauty with the spirit’s light! 
One gleaming sun-beam fell across her brow, 
Lending a brightness to its calm serene, 

And shedding o’er the waving silky hair 

A golden hue! Upon the cheek and lips 
Consumption cast its beautiful deceit ! 

E’en as the Limner’s hand had traced her here, 
Her maidens found her—in the sleep of death! 


The loved of heaven are claimed in life’s young spring, 
tre sin hath breathed upon the spotless soul, 
And tainted it with sorrow, born of earth ; 
Before the eyes are intimate with tears ; 

Ere falsehood of the one, perchance loved best, 
Hath taught distrust of all! Like to a flower, 
With dew upon its bosom, and its leaves, 

The glad Sun shining, she sank down to rest ! 
And, to her mother’s heart, that broken wreath 
Came with a voice of soothing melody— 

A gentle message from her Angel-child,— 

** Peace to thy Disses, forget me not!” 


@ur Cabinet of Gems and Curiosities. 


Something about the Nightingale. 


SINCE 


** Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 
And stops her pipe in growth of riper days,” 


we must, at once, by the lips of some of our elder, as well as 
of our more modern Bade: do our homage to her; and, by a 
parting festival in her honour, endeavour to protract among us, 
if not the stay, at least the remembrance of 


“‘ Sweet Philomel, the chorister of love, 
The musical enchantress of the grove :—” 


But she is not gone—she.is with us yet, even if about, to cease 
her song ; let us,\therefore, fancy ourselves the chorus in the 
Midsummer Night’s: Dream, and thus chatnt our inyoeation on 
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the balmy air, amid the echoes of the moonlit dells, or gardens 
trim with groves— 


** Philomel with melody, 


Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 


Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby—” 
And where shall we fancy ourselves drinking in this 
*¢ Lulla, lulla, lullaby”? 
Fitted, as the Ettrick Shepherd wonderfully expresses it, 


“To sing the night-breeze in a swoon,” 


And, 
“The Seraphs down from the milky way : 
Shall it be with old Michael Drayton, 


** Where nightingales in Arden sit and sing 
Among the dainty dew-impearléd flowers.” ? 


Or, with Barnefield, in the “‘ grove of myrtles made,” where 


** Every thing did banish moan, 
Save the nightingale alone: 
Who, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity: 
Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry, 
Teru, teru, by and by: 
That, to hear her so complain, 
Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 
For her griefs, so lively shown, 
Made me think upon mine own.” ? 


Or, from this too plaintive strain, shall we turn to Milton, and 
list to his well known invocation ? 


“‘ Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy— 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evening song.” ? 


Rather, sympathising with our epic Bard, where, in more of a 
pleasing sadness than that of Barnefield, he describes as 


“‘ Sweet, the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild: then, silent Night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of Heaven, her starry train—” 
G2 
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With either, or all of these Ancients of Song, as our mood 
inclines us, may we rove, or, straying across oceans blue, and 
hills that kiss the skies, recline in some orange and myrtle- 
scented bower, with Spanish Gongora, and exclaim— 


** With such sweet varying tones, that nightingale 
Laments,—methinks, a hundred thousand more, 
Seem through his throat by turns their grief to pour, 
Each warbling forth his own pathetic tale.” 


Or, with another Spanish Bard, in spite of a burden of ‘‘ woe,” 
thus sing a strain, whose music is positively-enlivening, to the 
charms of the musician of the night :— 


*‘ The rose looks out in the valley, 
And thither will I go— 
To the rosy vale, hove the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 


‘‘ The maiden is on the river-side, 
Culling the lemons pale ; 
Thither—yes! thither will I go— 
To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 


‘** In her hat of straw, for her gentle swain, 
She has placed the lemons pale. 
Thither—yes! thither will I go— 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe.” 


But enough of melancholy, and nothing but melancholy, in 


our descriptions of the glorious Night-Warbler. Two modern 


poets deny that as a characteristic—viz. the mournfulness of 
the song of the Nightingale—which they would contend is only 
one, and by no means the sole one, of its qualities.—First, let 
us hear William Howitt recording the impressions of his May- 
Rambles amidst rural scenes in the county of Surrey :—‘ As 
we returned, the Nightingales were singing, both merry and 
sad. What various opinions have our poets given of the spi- 
rit of the Nightingale’s song! [ might quote Milton, with 
his ‘most musical, most melancholy ;’ Coleridge; Keats; and 
others, in proof of this, but my space forbids. The song of 
the Nightingale is, in fact, full of both joy and sorrow. The 
words of Milton, and the Grecian fable of the origin of the 
Nightingale, have impressed the idea of the melancholy of this 
noble bird’s song on the mind of poets. But the general cha- 
ract@t of its song is joyous, rapturous, full of an ecstacy, un- 
controllable and overflowing. It is like a mountain stream, 
running and leaping on in its beauty and riotous gladness; that 
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is, when the bird is in full power and spirit. But, ever and anon, 
comes a note of woe and wailing that pierces the heart most 
unexpectedly, and goes down to its lowest depths with a most 
pathetic effect. It is just as if the bird were carried on in its 
song by a sense of resistless present joy, yet, in the midst of 
it, there came suddenly the sharp sense of past sorrow, 
the memory of some tragic event, that can never be, long, alto- 
gether forgotten. While it sings and exults, and appears to 
feel all the felicity of the vernal season, and to express it 
as no Other vcice can express it, it seems to exclaim—‘ Oh, 
oh, oh! ah, well-away! but, yet, lam miserable! but, yet, 
that old horror, that woful separation, that unextinguishable 
grief, will come back again! In another moment it throws 
itself again into the midst of the present, and makes the even- 
ing woodland, or the moonlit copse, ring with its triumphant 
music.” 

Hertfordshire, by the testimony of H. T. Lott, contri- 
butes the following sonnet corroborative of W. Howitt’s tes- 
timony :— 


On hearing the Nightingale on the 14th of April. 


** Earlier than hoped for, from a fine old Thorn, 
Whose bloom was yet unopen’d, pleas’d, I heard, 
The liquid tones of night’s melodious bird, 
Joining the jubilee of early morn ; 
But nought of melancholy plaint, love-lorn, 
From that sweet fount of music was out-pour’d ; 
And those who’ve deem’d it sad, methinks, have err'd; 
Judging when sorrow on their hearts has borne. 


“ The plaintive cooings of the wild blue dove, 
Reason, or fancy, aptly might translate 
Into the whisperings of tenderest love, 
Or lone complainings for an absent mate, 
To me, of all the warblings in the grove, 
The Nightingale’s is least disconsolate.” 


From all which a cunning observer of nature would draw the 
conclusion, that the plaintiveness attributed to the song of the 
Nightingale is more or less striking, as the listener is more or 
less in a frame of mind to detect and sympathise with it, and 
even, at times, to fancy it where it does not exist—that it is not 
unvarying—though it largely pervades, and, sometimes, singu- 
larly distinguishes ITs sona. 

To finish amidst the flights of fancy which we first invoked, 
let us with Shakspere console ourselves, that whenever 


** Lamenting Philomel hath ended 
The well-tun'd warble of her nightly sorrow,” 
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there are still pleasures in succession for us, and that, there- 
fore, we may affirm, with the great Dramatist, 


‘‘ Not that the summer is less pleasant then, 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night.” 


——— re — 





Miscellancous Gems. 


Tue Theatre shares with the Pulpit the Teaching of mankind. 
It ever has! it ever will! Man is the drama; so long as man 
exists, the drama can never die. The copy may be coarser, or 
grosser, at one period than at another. According as it is less 
faithful, and complete, the educated will more and more neglect 
the scene of its embodiment. According as it is more gross, 
those who remain to witness it will go away injured, or, at least, 
unimproved. No Sermon, that was ever delivered from the 
pulpit, could more eloquently enforce the commandment, 
““Thou shalt do no murder,” than the representation of 
Macbeth. In the intellectual Drama, the moral virtues find 
their staunchest and most impressive advocate ! and, yet, this is 
the influence which Statesmen want the moral courage, fearlessly 
to defend, and adequately to promote ; and which short-sighted 
men, by a fruitless attempt to exterminate it, would only throw 
into pernicious channels. 


Preface to Regulus, a Tragedy. (Third Edition.) 





Not with its decay, 
The life, and office of true greatness ends ; 
Its inspiration dwells enshrin’d in act. 
A statue’s silence—is the sculptor’s voice ! 
The painter’s immortalit ae 
in his own forms and objects—attitude ; 
Expression; light and shade ; the tint so fine 
It half eludes the eye; for earth retain, 
In death’s despite, his soul! And he, around 
Whose pathway linger’d haunting harmonies,— 
Spirits of Beauty tenanting a sound,— 
Lives in his record of their ministry ! 


Poets and sages, thus etuate 
Their being fn the Words that: age by age, 


Fulfil their lofty ends! their speech sublime 
Inspires the general heart; their beauty steals, - 
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Bright’ning, and purifying, through the air 

Of common life; the Patriot wakes the soul 

Of apathetic nations, with their breath, 

To freedom’s energies; their language gives 
Voice to love’s mysteries; the ev’ning hearth 
Grows shrine-like, when is hymn’d their holy chaunt 
Of social concord; and their pathos speaks, 

With a friend’s accent, to the desolate ! 

The thought that they were men makes other men 
Exult in manhood ; and eternity, 

Preaching hereafter to the world, attests 

Her gospel by their deeds! And, thus, the Sons 
Of genius have prerogative to stand 

Exempt from time’s decree ; immutable, 

In change! 


Marston’s Gerald, a Dramatic Poem. 





Ah, Sir, Poesy 
Holds no communion with such thoughts as these. 
In her enchanted garden, ’mid the flowers, 
Grows no base thing; but, in the balmy air, 
Walking as angels walk’d in paradise, 
Hope, and her Sister, white-rob’d Charity, 
Move onward, circled by the arms of Love. 


I’ve seen the walls of Bordeaux-town 
Rise ’mid rich vineyards on the shores of France ; 
And the whole land lie like a perfum’d bride 
On her green couch, with birds for choristers, 
And a blue sky, unknown to this cold clime, 
Hung over like a gorgeous canopy. 


The King of the Commons, a Drama. 


oem ee ay 


As God alone knows what resembles him, 

The Great but truly recognize the Great ; 
And, common eyes, uncommon glories dim ; 

And, what men comprehend not, oft, they hate. 


LINES ON READING THE LIFE OF MILTON. 


So goes the world! some, with a pen of iron, 
Ensculpturing the rocks of Time, unseen— 
While others, writing on the gaping sand, 
Call round an amphitheatre of eyes 

On what an hour’s full tide will wash away. 
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TO A ROSE. 


I fain would be the ground which feels 
Each tear-drop down thy cheek that steals, 
I fain would be the wall, thou Rose, 

On which thy leaning buds repose. 


I fain would be a passing gale, 

To taste thy breath, and kiss thee pale, 
But, oh, I fain would never be 

A storm of hail to shatter thee. 


I fain would be thy paramour, 
And not out-live thee, Rose, an hour, 
I fain would sigh my latest sigh 
And die, sweet Rose, when thou shalt die! 
SAMUEL GOwER. 





SLEEPING RAINBOWS. 


In my various readings, [ do not remember ever having met 
with any philosophical comments on a beautiful phenomenon 
which I witnessed, for the first time in my life, yesterday ; 
it may be designated, Gossamer Ratnbows sleeping on the grass. 
Doubtless, the phenomenon must be of not unfrequent oc- 
currence ; nevertheless, I suspect that it has not often been 
discovered so perfectly developed as on this occasion of which I am 
writing. I asked five agricultural labourers, who were preparing 
to thatch my Clover-ricks, and who have spent long lives, 
mostly in the fields, to notice it; and they all declared that 
they never before had witnessed any similar appearance. Opti- 
clans, astronomers, natural olifldsophers, and other scientific men, 
will have no difficulty in tracing the result to those principles 
which explain the phenomena of solar, and lunar rainbows, stellar 
halos, penumbra, &c. ; but, as others, who love to contemplate the 
curious and beautiful in nature, will be pleased to know when, 
and where, to look for Rainbows sleeping on the grass, I shall 
endeavour to mention those accessories which accompanied the 
splendid display in question, as guides for finding these tran- 
sient beauties on future occasions. On the morning of the 
26th of September, after a brilliant and rather cold night, a 
fog (not so dense but that an observer would predict that the 
sun would soon disperse it) rested over my Sheep-common. At 
half past 9, a.m., one’s shadow began to be distinctly percep- 
tible, and, in half an hour more, the whole landscape was 
brightened as with the smiles of young morning. On looking 
eastwards, the lawnlike common was seen exquisitely reticu- 
lated by white threads, the night-work of busy spiders; pre- 
senting, in some measure, the appearance of a slight fall ctf 
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snow, yet leaving the tints of green peeping through it. On 
turning round, and facing north of west, so as to look right 
along one’s own shadow, by leaving the sun full on one’s back, 
there were to be observed two beautifully distinct rainbows, re- 
flected from the dew-drops hanging upon the gossamer-threads, 
hitched by the spider-artificers to every blade of grass. Of 
these rainbows, the right hand oue tended nearly north ; the 
other, the left-hand one, nearly west. They both widened, 
and straightened, as the distance increased; they curved as they 
grew nearer, and seemed to taper to a common point, and meet 
just behind one’s heels. The prismatic colours were arranged 
precisely as in the common rainbow; the violet forming the 
inner margin of each, and the orange-red, the outer margin of 
both, right and left. My old Sheep-common appeared to be all at 
once converted, not exactly into fairy-land, (for Elfin-sprites 
where they perform their many mystic rites, revels, and gam- 
bols, by Moonlight, leave not rainbows, sleeping at one’s heels, 
to betray, at every step, their nocturnal pranks to early wan- 
derers), but rather, if one may be allowed a little of the Greek 
poetic imaginings, into light-refulgent Olympus itself; and I 
seemed to occupy the identical spot, where, of old, imperial 
Jove presided amidst the minor Gods in synod gathered round ; 
and these Gossamer Rainbows sleeping on the grass, typified an 
iridescence, just kindled by Mercury, in hurrying to and fro 
with mandates for the sons of men. 

Epwarp Kine, (Oxon). 





NIGAT. 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet, ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bath’d in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus with the host of heaven came : 

And, lo! creation widen’d in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay conceal’d 
Within thy beams, O Sun? or who could find, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect, stood reveal’d, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife ? 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 
Bianco Waite. 
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The gorgeous Night, 
The grand, the holy, thought-inspiring Night! 
One Night, 
One glorious Night, when, glitt’ring o’er the wave, 
Danc’d the phosphoric light, as if to mock 
The thousand eyes that beam’d so bright in heaven. 
Night, 
With its golden eyes of light. | 
The Queen of Night still holds her starry Court : 
The tangled clouds sail ay by; and, now, 
She bathes the City in a flood of light. 
Beneath the moonbeams, I behold a grove 
Of Masts against the starry sky. 
See, the silver Moon 
Has doff'd her shining crown, and all the stars, 
That made the sky a jewell’d mirror, melt 
In the pale azure of the early dawn. 


Truth 
Is Poetry ; and Poetry is Truth. 


In his gayer hours, 
A tale of chivalry, or Lady’s love, 
He'd weave into “‘ immortal verse,” and she 
Would wed it unto harmony of sound, 
And make the air melodious with her voice. 
CaMILLA TouLmin's Poems. 





JOHN MARTIN.—THE DANTE-MILTON OF PAINTERS. 


But I hasten to Martin—the greatest, the most lofty, the 
most permanent, the most original genius of his age. I see in 
him the presence of a spirit which is not of this world—the 
divine intoxication of a great soul lapped in majestic and un- 
earthly dreams. He has taken a range, if not wholly new, at 
least rarely traversed, in the vast air of religious contemplation ; 
he has gone back into the drear antique; he has made the Old 
Testament, with its stern traditionary grandeur—its solemn 
shadows and ancestral terrors—his own element and appanage. 
He has looked upon the ‘Ebon throne of Eld,’ and imbued a 
mind, destined to reproduce what it surveyed, with 

A mighty darkness 
Filling the seat of power—as rays of gloom 
Dart round. , 
Vastness is his sphere, yet he has not lost, or circumfused his 
genius, in its space, . . . He has compassed the infinite, with 
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mathematical precision. He is not, it is true, a Raffaelle, 
delineating and varying human passion, or arresting the sym- 
pathy of passion itself in a profound and sacred calm—nor a 
M. Angelo, the creator of gigantic and preternatural powers— 
the Titans of the ideal heaven. But he is more original, more 
self-dependent than either; they perfected the style of others ; 
of Massaccio; of Signiorelli ;—Martin has borrowed from none. 
His deluge is the most simple of his works—it is, perhaps, the 
most awful. Poussin had represented, before him, the dreary 
waste of inundation; but not the inundation of a world... I 
consider this the most magnificent alliance of Philosophy and 
Art which the history of painting can boast. 
England and the English. 





Tis but degree 
That marks the storm from the propitious gale— 
The torrent, from the fertilizing stream— 
This justice overurg’d grows tyranny. 


Now, they stand 
Like frighted cattle that, beneath an oak, 
Had sought protection from the threatening storm, 
And find the forked lightning’s earliest flash 
Strike even there where they had made their shelter. 


There is a sadness of no kin to sorrow, 

And such, alone, is mine. Is it not sad, 

And yet how sweet, to sit in some close nook 

And hear the big rain patter on the trees ? 

Or, listlessly, in some cool dell’s recess, 

To mark the babbling of the tiny brook ? 

Or, from the casement, watch the fading day 

Tinge, with its changeful pencil, the gray clouds ? 

When, if we chance to sigh, tis but to ease - 

The heart o’erburthen’d with its sweet sensations. 
Love u's Provost of Bruges. 





SUNLIGHT UPON THE WATERS. 


Sunlight upon the waters—or when, hush’d, 
The mirror’d lake reflects it, beam for beam ; 
Or when it seems, on ripples radiance-flush’d, 
A rain of stars—how beautiful to seem !— 
When, with the cataract, it leaps and dashes 
Down to the atoms-shatter’d spray below, 
And, ere the dazzled eye can drink its flashes, 
Melts to the semblance of the heav’nly bow; 
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When, in that bow itself, serenely spread 
O’er the storm-featur’d concave, it appears 
a A pathway for th’ Invisible to tread ; 
t A gorgeous arch, connecting holier spheres ; 
| Then, sunlight on the waters 1s a theme 
For poet’s raptur’d gaze, and loftiest mystic dream. 


Lo! ona lesser scale, ’tis still the theme,— 
Spangling in dewdrops o’er the bladed grass ; 
Bright’ning the shallows of the pebbled stream, 
Thro’ which the naked-footed urchins pass ; 
When, in some reservoir, or large, or small, 
It draws the basking inmates to the brim, 
As, on their scales of gold and silver, fall 
Th’ exhilirating rays in which they swim ; 
Or when some well-oar’d boat, in swift advance, 
Quickens the strokes from which the waters glance ; 
Or when, to take her bath, th’ imperial Swan 
Flutters, for glee, the surface in her track, 
Stoops her arch’d neck, down diving, and, anon, 


Showers liquid brilliants o’er her plumage-ruffled back. 


Trebly, the theme !—when, view’d from some great height, 
At morn, it radiates skyward from the main ; 
Or when, at noon, insufferably bright, 
The billows blaze along the wat’ry plain ; 
Or when, at even, in the purpling west, 
The fleecy vapours catch chameleon-dyes, 
While, at their feet, in soften’d splendor dress’d, 
The undulating ocean, murm’ring, lies ; 
Or when, by terrac’d lawn, or statued place, 
Some cooling Fountain jets translucent streams, 
Which, from their crested summits to their base, 
Freshen and revel in the pervious beams ;— 
And, in each phase, the Poet will perceive 
The beautiful on earth, in which his race believe. 


“‘ Moonlight on the Waters,” having appeared, originally, in our pages, we 
think it right to pair it, therein, with “ Sunlight,” which has not, as yet, had 
a place in Hood's Magazine. Both are by the Author of “ Rural Sonnets.” 


JULY. 





The clean-rak’d fields resume their green attire ; | 
The flocks, close-shorn, o’er downs and meadows stray ; 
The grasshoppers have still’d their chirping quire ; 
Nature respires, by night—and pants, by day. 
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The stately Swan, to shun the noontide blaze, 
On lake and river, tow’rd their isles, or creeks, 
Leading her Cygnets thro’ the lilied maze, 
The breezy shade, or reedy coolness, seeks, 
The fruits are gushing-ripe,—to tempt and treat 
The present thirst; or store their juicy wealth— 
Currants, and berries rich, and cherries sweet, 
A vintage that invigorates the health : 
While scents of lavender, sweetpea, and flowers— 
Ma Mignonne—Eglantine—revive the drooping hours. 
The Author of ‘‘ Rural Sonnets.” 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
; AND 


THE THREE THOUSAND PIECES. 


AN intense commotion has been excited among the Scottish 
community, by the publicity given to the fact that the Deputa- 
tion from the Free Church, which went over to America to pro- 
mote the cause of the voluntaries and their secession, has not 
scrupled to solicit and receive contributions in aid of its funds 
from the Slave-holders of America. Virtuous men of plain 
common sense insist that the reception of offerings from such a 
source was, in the first instance, thoughtless and barely pardon- 
able—but, with a vehemence which will never abate, till the 
polluted tribute be disgorged, they insist, that the retention of 
it, after expostulation, and opportunity to weigh well the prin- 
ciples and consequences involved in such a procedure, is an un- 
mitigated abomination. ‘They are right—the 30 pieces of Judas 
Iscariot were not more polluted in their origin than the 3,000/. 
of the slave-holders—and buyers—and sellers—and scourgers— 
and executioners—of America. Just let Drs. Candlish and 
Cunningham read the account of the se murder, done 
upon the slave Pauline, for the crime of #l-treating—only ill- 
treating—her mistress !—or, of the ripping open (further South) 
of the victims in the Brazilian mines, to ascertain if they had 
swallowed any of the diamonds, and then let them, if they can, 
persist in their detestable casuistry and special pleadings, with 
which they are fain to defend the retention of the 3,000 pieces 
of money, coined from the blood and groans of the miserable 
Slave—their brother and fellow man ! 
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Che Duteliectual Drama. 


IMPERSONATION OF MALE CHARACTERS BY FEMALES. 


WE are thankful that we, at last, possess an “ Organ of 
Thought,” were it only tor the opportunity it affords us to enter 
our most emphatic protest against a device, which, hitherto, only 
adopted as a last, and low-minded, resort to stimulate a Benefit, 
or some ephemeral entertainment, seems likely, if uncommented 
upon in a spirit of wholesome truth, to pass into a fashion, and 
become an agent in deteriorating the national taste, and morals. 
We allude to that outrage upon all true delicacy indisseverable 
from THE IMPERSONATION, BY A FEMALE, OF ANY CHARACTER 
APPERTAINING TO A MALE, What pernicious, what false friends 
must they be who would encourage, or, if they could prevent 
it, would permit any female to stride the stage in all the attri- 
butes—as far as womanhood can assume them—of manhood! 
Nothing can neutralize the essential and inherent impropriety 
and offensiveness of the exhibition. Nothing is so calculated 
to revolt all natural instincts and feelings; or to keep far away 
from the theatre the great bulk of those whom it should be the 
glory and aim of managers—if we had managers worthy of 
their ¢rust—to enlist in their favour, viz. the unsophisticated 
family-circles of their native land. The resort to stimulants, and 
what we are denouncing is of the panes kind, is like the resort 
to dram-drinking—it destroys all habits of discrimination. and 
self-respect—obliterates all lines of demarcation—confounds 
the broad distinctions between right and wrong—loveliness and 
deformity—blunts the moral perceptions—and, of its own aber- 
rations, generates the necessity for still further deviations from 
every recognized standard by which the individual, or society, 
onthe beneficially restrained, and, thereby, disciplined, harmo- 
nized, and exalted. 

We shall return to the subject of the Drama—managements 
—and theatricals in general—as soon as the conclusion of some 
of our tales; and the completion of our arrangements, will 


permit. 





Witeraturt. 


BURN’S JUSTICE. Siz Vols. (Sweet, & others.) 


Weare anxious to call immediate attention to a New Edition 
(the 29th.) of Burn’s Justice of the Peace, and Parish Officer, 
corrected to the present time, and very considerably enlarged. 

This new edition contains the Statutes, and Cases, ‘to 7 & 8 
Vic. inclusive; and furnishes, in addition, a valuable collection 
of modern precedents, &c. &c. The part of the work under the 
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title, the “‘ Poor,” is from the pen of Mr. Commissioner Bere ; 
but the bulk of the Annotations, Notes, and Adaptations, is by 
that able, and industrious special pleader, Z'homas Chitty, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple. Such a work, brought down to the pre- 
sent time, is not only of use to the ordinary practitioner, either 
in town or country, but is indispensable to every independent 
gentleman, legislator, and justice of the peace, as well as to all 
the subordinate functionaries of parochial law. 





BLISS NOT RICHES. (Smith, Bicester.) 


A PAMPHLET, by a well known Philanthropist, on the sub- 
ject of Colonization, for which he has a complete, and well 
considered system of his own; and to carry out which he, some 
years since, offered the government of the day his pecuniary 
co-operation to the extent of £10,000, and his ae superin- 
tendence, provided they were willing to embark a similar capital 
in the experiment and enterprise.—His, then-scheme contem- 
plated for its locality the interior of Africa, but, we believe, his 
present views would carry him to America. Mr. E. King, of 
whom, and of whose interesting and deep-thoughted brochure 
we are speaking, is, also, the gentleman who allowed the trials 
of the capabilities of the newly-invented Iron Slave to be carried 
out, on eleven acres of his property in Oxfordshire, and 
which Jron Slave was lately described from the Jamaica Papers, 
in the London Zimes, and, subsequently, in the Weekly Mirror. 


HEINRICH UND LUZIE. (Muskett, Norwich: Simphkin & Co., London). 


THE above is the German title of a Translation, into that 
Language, of Henry and Lucy, one of Miss Edgeworth’s enter- 
taining and instructive early Lessons. Miss F. K. Barnard, the 
clever and deserving translator, has adopted the novel expedient 
of printing the German words, or text, in the Characters of the 
English Alphabet, so that the sound of each syllable is more 
instantaneously acquired than when it has to be sought for in 
signs with which the eye has not become familiar. This lady 
is also the authoress of Tablets to facilitate the acquirement of 
the Declension, Genders, and Verbs, in the German Language. 
We cordially recommend both Little Works to all who 7 

L 


- wish to acquire a speedy insight into the language, and throug 


that, into the manners, customs, and literature of ‘‘ Fatherland.” 





BURFORD’S PANORAMA. 


Mr. Burrorp is an indefatigable and meritorious caterer for 
the amusement of the public. To his most interesting and well 
executed views of Athens, and Constantinople, he has just added 
a Panorama of the late momentous Victory of the British Arms 
on the Banks of the Sutlej}. The spectators standing on 


J, 
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the table-land of Mr. B.’s very capacious Battle-Rotunda, 
may well fancy themselves in the centre of the advance 
which is putting the Sikh armies to the rout, and choking 
the passage of the distant river with fugitive thousands, The 
foreground figures, on all points, come out well to the eye; the 
Sikh leaders, in their gorgeous Eastern apparel, mounted on 
magnificent war-horses, in trappings to match, are admirably 
delineated, and the tented encampments, &c. &c. in the dis- 
tance, artistically aid the general effect. We exhort all our 
readers to lose no time in paying a visit to each of the interest- 
ing Panoramas in Leicester Square. 


MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 


MapameE Tussaup has just added to her extraordinary col- 
lection the effigies of Mr. Macready, in the character of Coriolanus 
—a character, by the way, which is by no means Mr. M.’s forte, 
and for which his most devoted admirers would hardly venture 
to contend he was adapted. This lady spares neither pains nor 
a to make her exhibition worthy of universal patronage, 
and she meets her reward, as she ought, in crowded and gratified 
receptions. | 


THE COLOSSEUM, 


Or which we spoke with some detail in our last, must not be 
forgotten as a day and night resort of inexhaustible attractions, 
and a spot where, during this intensely hot weather, one may 
contrive to be amused, and to be cool—what an invaluable 
combination !—at one and the same time. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Pleasures of Home, by Stuart Farquharson, D.C.L.: The Patrician’s 
Daughter, a Tragedy, by J. Westland Marston (5th edition): Heinrich und 
Luzie, from Miss worth’s Lessons; by F. K. Barnard: Tablets to Faci- 
litate the Acquirement of the German Language, by the same Authoress: 
Sharpe’s Magazine, the Part for June: The Connoisseur, for June, with an 
exquisite _ of Madame Castellan: The Monopoly-graph, by Samuel 
Gower: The Plough; Vol. 1, from January to June, handsomely bound in 
cloth, with gilt edges: Le Champ de Roses, or Selections in French, from 
Cotemporary French Authors, by Mons. Duhart-Fauvet, of the University of 
Paris: The Year of the World; a Philosophical Poem on the Redemption 
from the Fall, by William B. Scott. 


.TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several papers, with which no addresses were furnished, are lying at our Pub- 
lisher’s for their respective Authors. Among them are, Cayley—Glimpses, No. I. 
—J. G. G.I byous, &c.—Dildar—C. L.—Saved, &c.—Music ; and the Blues: 





C. 8. L.—M. Belfast—C. Norwich—E. P.—C. Carew—Blissiter—E. D.—L. 
Ricbmond—C. X. C.—W —P. Lamb’s Conduit Street, and others, either have re- 
esived, or will receive, communications by post. 








